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jQotes of the Month. 


Ir is anything but a pleasure to be com- 
pelled to adversely criticise, time after time, 
the work of some of our great architects ; but 
really their ways, when dealing with some of 
the finest ecclesiastical monuments of the age, 
are occasionally inexplicably strange, and call 
for the sharp lash of decisive condemnation. 
The beautiful parish church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, is now undergoing some 
“needful reparation,” under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Arthur Blomfield. Portions of 
the external stonework are being “ restored ” 
by a process of cutting away the partially- 
decayed mouldings, which are being replaced 
by running mouldings of a similar section 
with a material known as Zabary’s Patent 
Metallic Cement (we give the advertisement 
gratis), manufactured “to match any stone.” 
This is mere plasterer’s work. Our cor- 
respondent informs us that he actually saw 
portions of the plinth to buttresses on the 
south side—not seriously decayed—ruth- 
lessly cut away to a depth of about two inches, 
and re-formed with this cement. It is to be 
hoped that the further use of this shoddy 
system will be at once checked, and that 
which has been applied straightway removed, 
for it would be distressing indeed to think 
that the beautiful detail of this church is to 
be restored after so dishonest a fashion. 
Apart from this, the cement is of foreign 
manufacture, and the men employed are 
likewise foreigners. Modern architects have 
often cried shame on the cement and stucco 
repairs that Wyatt did to Lichfield Cathedral 
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about 1800, and now a century later one of 
the most distinguished of our architects 
appears to be following the like dishonour- 
able methods. It is almost incredible! 
What are the good citizens and ecclesiastical 
authorities of Bristol made of to permit such 
work on one of the most famed churches of 
our land! 


Many book-collectors and lovers of curios 
are acquainted with H. T. Wake’s interesting 
catalogues, issued from the village of Fritchley, 
Derbyshire. In the last of these catalogues, 
“No. 208, 11th month, 1892,” we are sur- 
prised to notice among his ‘‘ Wants,” “ Monu- 
mental Brasses with Inscriptions.” These 
can only be obtained by the worst kind of 
stealing (sacrilege), or by the passing on for 
a profit of that which has been stolen by 
someone else, therefore such an advertisement 
as this is flagrantly immoral. Moreover, it 
cannot pay, because an identified monu- 
mental brass can be reclaimed for the church 
from which it has been robbed, without any 
remuneration. The case is on all-fours with 
that of the Marquis of Breadalbane’s advertise- 
ments for old church plate, which we exposed 
and stopped in June, 1891. We strongly 
advise H. T. Wake not to publish a “ Want” 
of this kind again, or he may get himself into 
serious trouble. 
¢+ + 
In the course of excavating foundations for 
elementary schools outside the Westgate, 
Winchester, on a piece of ground for ages an 
open field, now covered with villas, cottages, 
waterworks, etc., the workmen broke into a 
Celtic grave some 3 feet beneath the surface. 
In it were, in a confused heap, a skeleton or 
skeletons. The whole of the bones were re- 
moved before a careful scrutiny could be made, 
but they lay just in the shape that a crouched- 
up human form would fall into from pressure 
and decay under and in the earth. With 
the ruins of humanity were a couple of urns, 
which by their form and ornament denoted 
a British inhumation. They were of the 
kind vaguely called food or drinking-vessels, 
formed of a dull red clay, ornamented with 
oblique strokes and circles. The smaller 
urn escaped the tool of the excavator, 
save as to a puncture towards the base, and 
the larger was broken into twenty-five 
R 
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pieces. The perfect urn was sold for 1s. to 
a citizen, who realized a good profit at a 
resale for 7s. 6d. to a collector who intends 
to show it at the Chicago exhibition. The 
larger became the property of an antiquarian 
citizen, who is putting the pieces together, 
and will not allow it to leave its proper place 
—old Winchester. 

A few years ago two interesting bronze objects 
of medizeval date were discovered in the Outer 
Bailey, Alnwick Castle, and as they have not, 
so far as is known, been previously described, 
perhaps a note concerning them may be of 
interest. One is the bronze handle of a 
knife (?), about 34 inches long, representing 
a queen, judging from the crown on_.her 
head, with her hair in a long plait down 
her back; her hands are together in the 
attitude of prayer, and beneath her there is 
what appears to be a trefoil. The style of 
dress is very similar to the effigy of Matilda, 
the Queen of Henry I., at the west door of 
Rochester Cathedral, though in this case the 
hair is not down the back, but comes over 
each shoulder. The figure is beautifully 
patinated, and cannot be later than the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
other object is of much later date, probably 
of the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and is a tag to a leather strap. It is of pear- 
shaped open work, and in the centre the 
device of St. Christopher with his. staff, 
bearing on his shoulders the infant Christ. 
Above this is the letter b. Both objects are 
in the museum of the Duke of Northumber- 
land at Alnwick Castle. m 


‘The Rhind lectures on archeology, in con- 
nection with the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland for 1892, have this year been 
delivered, between October 31 and Novem- 
ber 11, by Dr. Joseph Anderson, Keeper of 
the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland. The subject of this able and 
exhaustive course was “ The Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland,” dealing with 
both the inscribed and sculptured ex- 
amples, and specially dwelling on their art 
characteristics and geographical distribution. 
This course will be published by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland as an introduc- 
tion to the illustrated descriptive catalogue 


of the early Christian monuments, upon 
which Mr. J. Romilly Allen has been engaged 
during the last two years by the assistance 
of the Gunning Fellowship. We congratu- 
late the Scotch Society on the excellent use 
they are continuing to make of the small 
endowments at their disposal. 


An exceptional honour has been done 
Dr. Joseph Anderson in appointing him 
Rhind lecturer for a third time, a distinction 
which has only once before been conferred 
since the establishment of the lecture. The 
other threefold lecturer was Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, all of whose courses were on ancient 
civilization ; but as they were delivered in 
the seventies, they are already out of date, so 
great has been the advance in the last twenty 
years in systematic archeology and anthro- 
pology. Dr. Anderson, who richly merits 
the exceptional distinction of this third 
choice, took a similar subject in 1880, under 
the title ‘The Ecclesiastical Structures and 
Relics of Early Christian Times in Scotland” ; 
but even in twelve years, as Dr. Anderson 
well knows, great advance has been made in 
comparative ecclesiology. 


+ + ¢ 
The lecture of Mr. Gladstone—“ Oxford’s 
most illustrious scholar,” as he was happily 
termed by the Vice - Chancellor—in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on October 24, was a 
memorable and historic occasion that can 
scarcely ever fade away from the recollections 
of those who were fortunate enough to secure 
a place amid the densely-crowded audience. 
The remarkable grasp and breadth of the 
orator’s hold on the vast subject of a general 
survey of the intellectual position and achieve- 
ments of Oxford University since its earliest 
rise, would have been amazing from a man 
in his prime and unhampered by general or 
public cares ; but from one who is at once an 
octogenarian, and the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire, such an achievement is simply 
phenomenal. His estimate of the true 
position and character of Laud will assuredly 
lead to the reversal of many of the previous 
too hasty judgments. We are glad to find 
that an authorized text of the lecture has 
been issued by Mr. Henry Frowde. ‘‘ Anti- 
quary” was fortunate in finding himself 
immediately behind the Vice-Chancellor’s 
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chair, and therefore directly opposite Mr. 
Gladstone. The only drawback to that 
position was the noise in the staircases 
leading to the upper or undergraduates’ 
gallery, which was continuous for the first 
half-hour of the lecture. It was more Ly 
good luck than good management that 
serious, if not fatal, accidents did not occur. 
The “jam” of the younger members of the 
University was simply terrific, and the 
curators of the Sheldonian Theatre appa- 
rently made not the slightest attempt to 
regulate or control either their ingress or 
egress. 


The workmen who are making, from a 
design by Sir Arthur Blomfield, in the angle 
between the north transept and the chancel 
of Carlisle Cathedral, a gas-engine house, 
found about 18 inches below the present 
surface what they took to be a circular vault. 
It proved to be the apsidal end of a Norman 
chapel on the east side of the north transept. 
The masonry is very clearly of two dates, 
the lower portion of the wall being very 
characteristic early Norman with wide joints ; 
and the upper, later Norman, showing that 
the earlier Norman apsidal chapel of, say, 
1070 had been taken down nearly to the 
ground, and rebuilt in later Norman times 
on the old lines and foundations. This apse 
was uncovered by Mr. Purday, clerk of the 
works, at the restoration some thirty years 
ago, but no record was kept of it, and it was 
covered up and forgotten. On the present 
occasion more attention has been paid, and 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., has taken 
accurate measurements and a plan, and we 
believe the dean and chapter will take steps 
to prevent the remains being again buried, 
but will arrange for their being accessible for 
examination by antiquaries. The square 
chapel of St. Catherine, in the angle between 
the south transept and the chancel, probably 
had a similar apsidal predecessor ; this could 
easily be ascertained by lifting a few flags in 
the floor. Tradition says that at the time of 
the restoration just mentioned, the east end 
of the original Norman church was found, 
and that it was apsidal, and that the choir 
measured 80 feet inlength. But, at that time, 
no one cared enough about the matter to 
preserve any record of it. 


A particularly unhappy and insidious adjunct 
to church “restoration” of the last quarter 
of a century in the Midlands was the tempta- 
tion that it afforded to architects of smartening 
the fabrics with the remains of alabaster 
memorials, which were taken up from the 
pavement, or down from the walls, and sawn 
up for that purpose. Alabaster, which was 
largely worked at Burton-on-Trent, Chellaston 
(Derbyshire), and Nottingham in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries for monumental 
purposes, is a soft stone, and hence inscrip- 
tions and incised figures and arms became 
easily partly defaced, and the stones them- 
selves not infrequently fractured. This was 
often laid hold of by showy restoring archi- 
tects as an excuse not only to appropriate 
the defaced or partially defaced memorials, 
but even such as were but very little damaged. 
The slabs were then sawn up and used to 
beautify sanctuary walls, or to form rere- 
doses and pulpits. In this way many an old 
memorial in the churches of Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Nottinghamshire has shame- 
fully perished ; and, after all, the artistic and 
architectural result of this wrongful appro- 
priation is usually very ineffectual. No more 
striking instance of this mal-appropriation of 
monumental stones is to be found than in 
the church of Abbots Bromley, near Rugeley, 
which ‘ Antiquary ” has lately visited. Up 
to the time of a “ restoration” effected some 
years ago by the late Mr. Street (which 
removed all traces of medizeval work save a 
patch remaining in the north aisle), Abbots 
Bromley possessed a wealth of alabaster 
memorial floor-stones. These were ruth- 
lessly taken up, regardless of lettering, and 
the majority of them sawn into thin flakes, 
with which a sort of dado was formed round 
the east end of the reconstructed chancel, 
with a singularly cold effect. Some thicker 
slabs were moulded into capitals for the 
arcades between the chancel and the eastern 
continuations of the aisles, whilst other 
alabaster flakes were removed to a low 
chancel screen wall, to give the effect of a 
course of solid blocks of this valuable 
material. The result of the sandwiching of 
alabaster between courses of ordinary gray 
stone is most unfortunate and patchy, and 
distinctly detracts both from architectural 
beauty and propriety. We are led to make 
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these remarks from a rumour that reaches us 
(to which probably future reference will be 
made) of a quite recent disgraceful use of 
old monumental alabaster in a famed York- 
shire church. 
fe de 

With regard to Abbots Bromley, the tower 
of the church gives shelter to a set of great 
antlers, painted and mounted on wooden 
heads, which are still used, with other quaint 
adjuncts, in a horn dance by village mummers, 
at the time of the annual wakes. A recent 
illustration in the Daily Graphic, and a 
leader in the Daily Telegraph (containing 
by-the-bye many blunders) have lately 
drawn attention to this interesting survival. 
It is proposed to treat fully of this subject in 
an illustrated article early in 1893. “ Anti- 
quary” will be grateful for any information 
on this subject, or on kindred customs else- 
where. 


; tt ££ & 
At Middleton, in Teesdale, the belfry, a 
small two-storied ivy-covered building, with 
a low-pitched roof and a mullioned window 
in each gable, and having a new stairway in 
its north-east angle, is in the north-west 
corner of the churchyard at some distance 
from the church, which was entirely rebuilt a 
few years ago. The inscription on one of 
the three bells in the building is highly 
interesting. It is in black-letter, and reads: 
“Tell [s]oull knell at his endig and for his 
[s]oul say [one pater noster] and one aue 
ano: dni 1.5.5.7.” The letters and words in 
brackets are upside down. In Wills and 
Inventories of the Northern Counties, Part. I., 
published by the Surtees Society, the will of 
William Bell, priest of Middleton, is printed. 
By it he gave a bell to the church in 
question. 
fe 


A movement has recently been set on foot, 
under the auspices of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Society, to explore and provide for 
the better preservation of the ruins of Talley 
Abbey. The committee, of which Sir James 
H. W. Drummond, Bart., Edwinsford, is 
chairman and treasurer, are fortunate in 
having secured the valuable services, freely 
given, of Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A., 
in directing the work. The great desirability 
of enlarging our knowledge of the past 









history of monastic institutions in Wales, of 
which Talley was one of the most interesting, 
encourages the committee to hope for the 
sympathy and support of the public, and 
they therefore earnestly appeal for the 
necessary help. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and acknowledged by Rev. James H. 
Lloyd, vicar of Talley. 


te  & 

Rev. T. H. Le Beeuf, rector of Croyland, 
has just issued another appeal on behalf of 
the abbey church of Croyland. ‘The sum 
of £1,733 9s. 7d. that has been raised seems 
to have been wisely expended. The estimated 
cost of the four remaining sections of this 
work of reparation is £1,748. ‘“ Lincoln- 
shire people,” says the rector, “admire 
Croyland Abbey, and antiquaries venerate 
this splendid specimen of the architecture of 
ages ; yet how sad the apathy of the stewards 
of this world’s wealth towards this venerable 
historic building? Would it not be a 
discredit to the diocese of Lincoln, and, 
indeed, to the nation at large, to allow this 
ancient historic Benedictine Monastery to 
fall into utter ruin? Croyland Abbey is 
still a noble building, wonderful in its situa- 
tion, unique in its beauty, and a valuable 
relic of Christian devotion, interesting to 
the architect, antiquarian (séc), and historian. 
Members of the University of Cambridge 
will not forget that Croyland Abbey was the 
nursing mother of their University.” Believing 
that the painstaking efforts of the rector are 
necessary to the preservation of the building 
from ruin, we commend the appeal to our 
readers. The appeal gives the following 
transcript of a quaint epitaph from a wooden 
tablet on the north wall of the abbey church 
of Croyland : 

“Beneath this place Six Foot in length, 
against y® clarks pew, Lyeth the Body of Mr. 
Abr™: Baly he died y* 3 of Jan. 1704. Also 
y® Body of Mary his wid: she Dyed the 
21 of May, 1705. Also the body of Abr™, 
son of y® s¢ Abr™: & Mary, he dyed y* 
13 Jan. 1704, also 2 which dyed in there 
Enfantry. Mans life is like unto a winters 
day. some brake there fast, & so departs 
away: others stay dinner, then departs full 
fed: the longest age but supps & goes to 
bed. O. Reader. then behold & see ; as wee 
are now so must you be. 1706.” 
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Mr. O. J. Charlton, of Caius College, hon. 
sec. of the Cambridge University Association 
of Brass Collectors, writes to say that among 
the privileges enjoyed by members is that, 
at many places, Stoke D’Abernon included, 
they are allowed to rub the brasses, free of 
charge, on production of a card certifying to 
membership, and signed by two of the com- 
mittee. Membership by correspondence is 
open to all brass collectors without restric- 
tion, by a life subscription of ten shillings. An 
Oxford lady sends us the following amusing 
scrap: “A friend of mine went, a short 
time ago, into a church where there were 
some very fine brasses, and asked the pew- 
opener, who was in attendance, whether she 
might rub them. The woman replied: 
‘Certainly, ma’am, if you like, but you will 
find they do not need it. I give ’em a good 
cleaning myself only a week ago.’” 


We take the following from a recent issue of 
the Staffordshire Advertiser, having received 
no special information with regard to this 
“find”: “ Mr. Moore (county coroner) has 
held an inquest at Stoke Prior, Herefordshire, 
concerning four sacramental cups, two pyxes, 
and one paten, all of silver, and of ancient 
design and date, found at Stoke Prior on 
December 16, 1891. The coroner said the 
most recent date on the silver was 1639, and 
he believed that in the Civil Wars just before 
the Commonwealth the vessels were put in 
the earth for safety. The initials and crest 
on some of the vessels were those of Lord 
Arundel. The intrinsic value was between 
470 and £80. The jury declared them- 
selves satisfied that the find was treasure- 
trove. Mr. David, on behalf of the trustees 
of the Arkwright estates, and Mr. J. H. Ark- 
wright, the lord of the manor, claimed the 
property. The jury. after retiring to deliberate, 
returned after a short time, and the foreman 
announced that there were ten for Mr. Ark- 
wright’s claim and two against. At the 
request of the coroner, the jury again retired. 
They returned after an absence of some forty 
minutes, and it appeared that they were all 
agreed except one, and that there was no 
chance of changing the opinion of that one. 
The coroner said he must send the case to 
the Assizes at Hereford, when the Judge 
would address them, and, if they still could 


not agree, would dismiss them. The jurors 
were then bound over to appear at the 
Assizes.” 
&¢ k & 

Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., writes: “In 
the interesting article on the ‘ Marshland 
Churches’ in the October number of the 
Antiquary, a list is given of fonts which 
have representations of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and, as corrections or additions are 
invited, may I mention that there are further 
examples at Cley-next-the-Sea and Earsham 
in Norfolk, and at Gorleston in Suffolk. The 
font at Happisburgh, in the former county, 
has no sacraments upon it, but the emblems 
of the four Evangelists and angels playing 
musical instruments placed alternately on the 
eight panels. Wasted, Norfolk, has only 
tracery of one pattern on each of the sides. 
The majority of those fonts which show the 
sacraments have the crucifixion on the 
eighth face of the bowl, perhaps as the 
source from whence the sacraments were 
derived ; but Gresham bears the baptism of 
our Lord, which, I venture to think, symbolizes 
the displacement by baptism of the Jewish 
rite of circumcision—a ceremony which took 
place on the eighth day after birth. Martham 
has a curious epitome of the Last Judgment 
on the eighth panel, consisting of our Saviour, 
two angels blowing trumpets, and a dead 
man in his grave. Marsham also has the 
Doom ; West Lynn, the Trinity. Farning- 
ham, Kent, has a remarkable panel repre- 
senting a priest, who with his right hand 
gives the host to a woman who seems in a 
kind of ecstasy, whilst he holds in his left 
hand a round pyx containing three more 
hosts.” 


Built into one of the buttresses of the church 
of Costock, near Loughborough, at a height 
of nine feet from the ground, is a large 
smooth-faced squared stone, which is in- 
scribed with two early crosses of similar 
design on the two exposed sides. The 
crosses are not a new discovery, but have had 
little attention paid to them. They have not, 
we believe, hitherto been noticed in print, 
nor illustrated. The accompanying illustra- 
tion is taken from a photograph kindly sent 
us by the Rev. C. R. Manning, F.S.A. The 
crosses on this highly-interesting pre -Con- 
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oda bt; 
qnesoent st, one of them outlined in a circle, 
are of early and more decided Irish design 
than are usually met with in England. The 
cross is formed of a double band, forming 
knots at the extremities of the arms, and 
passing through a ring in the centre. This 
beautiful arrangement is very like that on the 
tomb of Daniel at Clonmacnois. The 
Costock stone certainly ought to be carefully 
drawn out from the masonry and placed 
within the church for preservation, when the 
other two faces of this portion of a squared 
memorial cross would probably be found to 
be also ornamented. 
& 

The Brighton Herald is about to publish a 
series of articles, from the pen of an expert, 
descriptive of the well-known Willett collec- 
tion of pottery in the Brighton Public 
Museum. This collection, the largest and 
most curious belonging to a private owner in 
England, includes many rare examples of the 
inscribed pottery in which a former genera- 
tion of Englishmen found a vent for express- 
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ing their patriotic and domestic sentiments, 
or for celebrating national rejoicings and 
victories. We referred to this collection, 
and the lack of due arrangement, in the 
first of our series of museum articles. 
© 
fe 

We are glad to be able to announce in 
another part of this issue the formation of 
an East Riding Antiquarian Society with 
excellent prospects of doing a successful 
work. It has made a remarkably good start. 
The patronage of the archbishop and _ his 
two suffragans, as well as that of the lord- 
lieutenant and other peers, have been 
secured ; the mayors of the three corporate 
towns within the Riding, and various members 
of Parliament, appear as vice-presidents ; 
Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., has accepted the office 
of first president, and a good working council 
have been nominated. Among the members 
of the council we notice Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A.; Sir George Sitwell, Bart., F.S.A., 
M.P.; Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A.; Rev. E. 
M. Cole, and other well-known contributors 
The services on the 
council of Rev. M. F. Morris (author of 
that successful book Yorkshire Folk Talk), 
of Rev. Dr. Lambert (author of the great 
work on Guilds), and of Mr. Francis Bond 
(President of the Hull Royal Institution), as 
well as of several other Yorkshire arche- 
ologists, who have already won their spurs, 
have also been secured. They ought, amongst 
them, to be well able to do good work and 
to bring out a worthy annual journal of 
transactions. <A great town like Hull, and a 
large area and population such as those 
possessed by the East Riding, ought to be 
thoroughly capable of supporting a society 
of their own. The promoters wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the birth of this 
association has not been in any way brought 
about by a spark of jealousy towards or dis- 
like of the old Yorkshire Archzological 
Society (Huddersfield), but experience has 
shown that a single society or council is 
not capable of exercising any practical con- 
trol over the antiquities of so immense an 
area as the whole of the great county of 


Yorkshire. 
tf & 


With reference to pack-horse bridges (p. 189), 
the Rev. John Slatter, rector of Whitchurch, 
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Oxon., writes: “Our Oxford Archzological 
Society this last July paid a visit to North- 
amptonshire, and at or near Charwelton we 
were shown a pack-horse bridge of doubtful 
age; anything between 1300 and 1500 
might be true. It is of two arches, with a 
parapet of about 14 or 2 feet high on each 
side of a parapet 4 or 5 feet wide, crossing 
a hollow in the road through which in flood- 
time a good deal of water would still probably 
run, but which carriages on wheels pass 
through.” 
cle 


The Roman centurial stone discovered by 
Mr. Haverfield, near Sewingshields last 
summer, while driving along the road, read- 


ing 
COHI TERENTI CANTAB, 


with another stone bearing the letters N AR 
found not far from it, have just been removed 
to the Blackgate, Newcastle, the museum of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, the 
owner of the land having presented them. 


With regard to our reference last month to 
the question of the 7x sttw theory of the 
Norman work at the back of the nave tri- 
forium of Beverley Minster, we desire to state 
that Mr. John Bilson, F.R.I.B.A., proposes 
to deal with the question at length in an 
illustrated article which will appear in the 
January number of the Antiguary. 


te 
By the time these pages are published 
Messrs. Hardy and Page, of 21, Old Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, will have issued the first 
volume of a calendar to the Feet of Fines 
for London and Middlesex, preserved at the 
Public Record Office. The value of the 
Feet of Fines to the topographer and the 
genealogist is now generally recognised, and 
many of the local antiquarian societies have 
either published, or are engaged in publishing, 
calendars to those for the particular county 
or counties with which their labours are 
connected. The Feet of Fines for London 
and Middlesex have never been calendared, 
though they possess a peculiar interest, as 
persons from every part of the country, and 
of every station in life, are parties to them, 
and we find therein a record of incidents in 
the history of various parts of London and 


the suburbs, probably not elsewhere noticed. 
This volume will cover the period from the 
reign of Richard I. to the close of that of 
Richard III., and is a calendar to 2,602 
documents. There will be a full index of 
persons and places with each volume. 
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Motes of the Month (foreign). 


SINCE the last foreign notes were penned, 
the writer has to record the death of a too- 
ardent student of archzeology, Ernest Renan, 
one whose intemperate determination to 
integrate and reawaken the past in the 
domain of religious history suffered from 
want, if not of reverence, at least of sufficient 
use of the logical faculty. He himself had 
the privilege of studying for three years at 
the famous seminary of St. Sulpice, under 
the same masters, and with the same sur- 
roundings that in former years had known 
the late French savant, who with one excep- 
tion, that of Professor Le-Hir, was the 
greatest Semitic scholar it has ever produced. 
The Abbé Le-Hir, who had taught Renan 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, was perhaps 
the greatest linguist of modern times after 
Cardinal Mezzofanti. When the present 
writer first came under him in 1861 he 
found him speaking English like a native, 
though he had never been in England, and, 
it is believed, never had had a master. He 
was credited at that time with knowing some 
thirty languages, mostly Oriental, and he 
was accustomed to learn a fresh language 
every midsummer holiday, such as no one 
else could teach him. 
* “ * 

Many were the anecdotes current amongst 
Renan’s former masters and companions. 
M. Pinault, Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, and author of the Handbook of 
Natural Philosophy, in two volumes, still used 
as a text-book, used often to narrate how he 
could never get Renan to see things clearly. 
Whenever he called him up to the black- 
board, it was impossible to get him to grasp 
the problem ; he had no idea of proof, and 
he seemed perfectly incapable of working 
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out any logical deduction. His faculty of 
judgment was over-weighted by his colossal 
learning, and led astray by the exuberance 
of his imagination. 


*x * * 


Another archzologist whose loss we have 
had to deplore this summer is Vinceuze de 
Vit, the indefatigable editor of the much- 
enlarged Latin Dictionary of Forcellini, and 
author of the entirely original supplement 
containing all ancient proper names, called 
the Oxomasticon, which was projected on a 
scale equal to that of the former work. Of 
the six large quarto volumes, in double 
column, embracing altogether some 6,000 
pages, he lived to finish the fourth and just 
begin the fifth, containing the letter P. He 
died in his eighty-third year, just after 
publishing the eleventh volume of a new 
and uniform edition of his minor works, 
chiefly on subjects of archeology and 
topography. To him the present writer 
owes his introduction to these two sciences, 
and the many winters he has spent with 
free access to his unrivalled philological 
library, and in the enjoyment of his daily 
converse, rich in classical reminiscences, and 
replete with archzological learning, have 
been of great service in several of his articles 
in the Antiguary. 


* x * 


Of the many cathedrals of Germany, Koln 
is famous for its size, Miinster for its richness 
of decoration, Freiburg for its noble purity 
of style; but for unity and harmony com- 
bined not one excels the south front of the 
Regensburg Cathedral, now for the first 
time revealed to our view. 


* * * 


At Regensburg the Bavarian Government 
has at length been obliged to pull down 
the old buildings in the most prosaic style 
of the last century, hitherto used as the 
town post-office, which masked the whole 
southern portion of the great medizval 
cathedral. In doing so the majestic propor- 
tions of the south front have been disclosed 
in all their beauty, much to the delight and 
astonishment of the inhabitants, who have 
watched the gradual demolition (which began 
last August) with the greatest interest. 


It is now possible for the eye to embrace in 
one bold sweep the long nave, aisles, transept 
with adjoining chapels, and the two towers 
as they rise aloft stage above stage. Both 
mind and eye are at once gratified and 
satisfied at the sight of so imposing an 
exhibition of skill, which leaves on the 
beholder the impression of solidity and 
strength combined with lightness. The 
immense wall-space is broken up by large 
windows, their pointed arches filled with 
wonderful tracery, and a double row of flying 
buttresses, carrying the thrust of the vaulted 
roof to the outer walls, topped and steadied 
by the weighty pinnacles tapering aloft and 
enhancing the effect. The triforium can 
now also be seen flanked by panelling, 
adorned by exquisite carving of animals and 
foliage, and supported on an elaborate 
cornice. Here also the peculiar ornamental 
detail called ‘“‘ Krabben” may be seen, this 
being the church where it was first fully 
carried out in Germany. 
* * * 

This rich and precious memorial of the 
Middle Ages, left for our admiration in this 
nineteenth century, has beforetime found 
many inspired by its beauty, and willing to 
preserve it. King Ludwig I, of Bavaria, 
cleared away in the years 1834 to 1839 the 
many additions of later times from the 
interior that were in bad taste. Bishop 
Ignatius, assisted by the art-loving Ludwig I. 
and Maximilian II., with the co-operation 
of both clergy and people, in the years 1859 
to 1869 completed the two towers. To the 
end of the present century there remained 
but the duty of exhibiting the beauty of this 
jewel of Gothic architecture to the un- 
obstructed view of the world, and we cannot 
believe that the townspeople will ever allow 
another post-office to be erected on the 
same site, as we hear is the actual intention 
of the Government. We heartily recommend 
them to sign the protest against such folly, 
which is now circulating in their midst. 


* * * 
Amongst the latest buildings discovered at 
Epidauros in the excavations undertaken by 
the Greek Government, one of great im- 
portance is the cvepidoma of a small temple 
built of poras lithos, which is thought to be 
the Aphrodition. This building is found 
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named in one of the inscriptions of the 
sacred locality devoted to the cure of the 
sick, called from its tutelary deity the 
Asclepieion. This Aphrodition is probably 
a temple spoken of by Pausanias in his 
description of Epidauros, when he calls it 
the shrine of Aphrodite. 

OK * * 
The American school of Athens being well 
satisfied with the results so far obtained will 
shortly resume its excavations at the Herzeum 
of Argos. ‘They will also work at the same 
time at Sparta, so that we may expect fair 
promise in the near future. 

* * * 
According to the Athenian journals, the 
police sequestrated some time ago a number 
of antiquities on the point of being despatched 
abroad by clandestine exportation. Amongst 
them is a marble relief, which is inscribed 
with the name Aristion, representing a soldier 
running into the city with the news of the 
victory of Marathon. 


* * * 

An expedition, under the auspices of Harvard 
College, of Cambridge, Mass., has gone to 
explore the antiquities of Honduras. It will 
take models in gypsum of the principal 
monuments visited and discovered in that 
country, so rich in memories of proto- 
American times. 


* * * 

The exhibition at Chicago will contain casts 
reproducing the principal sacrificial stones 
and calendar stones, as also other important 
relics of Mexican monuments. The results 
of the expedition of archeologists to Alaska, 
directed by Mr. Deans, will also be exposed 
to view at Chicago. 


oB * * 
Mr. William McAdams has found divers 
stone-graves on the banks of the Illinois 
River, in the territory of the Mound-builders. 
In one of these, furnished with a pavement 
of stone, were many headless skeletons, and 
under the pavement was found a species of 
vaulted cell, containing a skeleton of large 
stature, entirely preserved, with remains of 
ornaments and other objects in bronze. 
*x 

Near Parkersburg, in Virginia, on the river 
Ohio, an ancient village has been discovered. 
In it were found traces of fire-beds, near 
which were ornaments of divers kinds, as 


also arms, knives, war-axes, belts, drills, 
spear and arrow heads, and ornaments made 
of bone and slates. 

x aa * 
Several objects of archzeological and ethno- 
graphical importance have been found lately 
in Costa Rica. They consist chiefly in 
earthenware, viz., whistling vases, ornamented 
jars, handled urns, open-mouthed bottles, 
etc. 

* * * 
Near Arica, in South America, have been 
explored several necropoles, whence have 
been recovered some mummies wrapped in 
fine cloth and thin layers of beaten gold. 
An expedition for studying the remains of 
aboriginal life in South America was set on 
foot by Mr. A. D. F. Baudelier, at the cost 
of a rich lady of New York. Its plan is to 
visit the States of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and part of the Andes, Rio Napo, Upper 
Amazon, as also the Argentine Republic. 

ok aK - 
The ethnographical collections made by 
Monsieur Caudelier in his travels in the 
States of Colombia have lately been exhibited 
in the rooms of the Trocadero, in Paris. 


as K * 
During the latest excavations at Epidauros, 
there came to light amongst other things 
thirty new inscriptions relative to the history 
of the sacred buildings of the Asclepieion. 

* 
A large cast, reproducing the lion-gate of 
Mycene, will be placed at the entrance of 
the Mycenean room of the museum of 
archeology at Athens. 


* 
At Chalcis some labourers have found in a 
field under cultivation remains of a wall, in 
which were two statues, all in fragments, of 
a good period of art, and near them a tomb 
and other ancient stones. 


2K * * 
The statuette attributed to the fifteenth 
century representing in bronze a Venetian 
condottiere, and bought for a large sum by 
the museum of the Louvre, is now seen to 
be a clever forgery. The French Govern- 
ment threaten an action against the fraudulent 
dealer. 

* ak * 
At the museum of Montpellier a new room 
has been opened dedicated to the cartoons 
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and designs of Alexandre Cabanel, given to 
that city by the family of the artist. In the 
centre of the rooms has been placed the 
bust of Cabanel, the work of the sculptor 
M. Paul Dubois. 


* * * 
In the palazzo della prefettura at Verona 
have been discovered some paintings sup- 
posed to be by Giotto. 
K * 
At Lyons some recent works have brought 
to view the remains of the ancient church 
of St. Etienne, demolished in 1797. Amongst 
other fragments of sculpture is a stone 
sepulchral effigy, representing a cavalier 
clothed in armour, with a sword at his side. 


x * 

Monsieur Tontain, member of the French 
school of Rome, will return now to resume 
the excavations at Chemton, in Tunis, a 
special sum having been voted by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
for the purpose. The theatre, and a part of 
the forum, were almost entirely disinterred 
during the preceding excavations. 

* * * 
One of the most important discoveries made 
at Sparta during the last excavations of the 
American school is that of a circular building 
about 100 feet in diameter, which seems 
identical with that described by Pausanias 
as existing near the Skias. In form it 
resembles the ¢holos of Epidauros, but the 
period of its construction is of much earlier 
date, as Pausanias refers its building to the 
time of the Cretan Epimenides, viz., to the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. This 
discovery is not only of great importance 
for the history of Greek architecture, but 
forms also a point of departure for new 
studies on Spartan topography. Within the 
circular building was found a base of later 
date, which probably served to support the 
statues of Zeus and Aphrodite mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

* * * 
Amongst the latest additions to the museum 
of Athens are a relief found in the works for 
the prolongation of the Pirzus railway, re- 
presenting Hercules in repose, of Roman 
workmanship ; a Hermes without head; 105 
fragments of terra-cotta idols from Asia 
Minor, and many inscriptions from various 
localities of Attica. Of some importance 


also is a Metope with its triglyph, which was 
found not far from the ancient agora of 
Athens, bearing a figured scene of fine 
workmanship. It represents a woman sitting 
on a kind of rock, clothed in long chiton, 
and with the hand and brow in an attitude 
of sorrow. At her right is another woman 
also in grief, and between the two stands a 
third woman with peplos, having her head 
resting on her bosom; but her face is so 
injured that the expression is not discernible. 
In the same museum has been placed the 
relief found in deepening the harbour of 
Charystos in Eubcea. It represents a young 
man holding a lance in one hand, and in the 
other the reins of a horse close by. 
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Motes on Archxology in JPro- 
vincial Museums. 
—— 
No. XVI.—HEREFORD MUSEUM. 
By JoHN WarD. 


NLIKE its marshland sisters, Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow, Hereford is 
emphatically the city of the plain. 
But by no means is it therefore 

hidden: throughout the surrounding cham- 

pagne country the crumbling and somewhat 
dumpy spireless tower of its venerable cathe- 
dral is a conspicuous landmark. In spite of 
its eventful history, and the high antiquity of 
its See, the first impressions of the anti- 
quarian visitor are not very favourable. It 
is a clean and prim little city, dependent on 
agriculture, and devoted to cider-drinking, 
but lacking the old-world nooks and corners 
and the picturesqueness of the sister towns. 

Beyond the cathedral, several old parish 

churches and hospitals, and a few remains of 

its once-extensive Saxon fortress, the vestiges 
of ancient Hereford are few and scanty. 

There is nothing noteworthy in the way of 

domestic architecture, except a picturesque 

timbered structure formerly known as the 

‘‘ Butcher’s Guildhall,” at the east end of 

High Town, and once the terminal of a 

group of buildings known as “ Butcher Row.” 

It has recently been thoroughly, and appar- 
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ently judiciously, restored, and is now used 
as a bank. 

Although the cathedral lacks the grandeur 
of Gloucester and Worcester (the museums 
of which cities will shortly be described in 
this magazine), it teems with interest to the 
antiquary. But its chef deuvre is the cele- 
brated Mappa Mundi, attributed to the thir- 
teenth century, and one of the oldest, and 
certainly one of the most remarkable, in the 
world. It is wonderfully well preserved, and 
its execution is beyond all praise: the firm, 
bold outlines of the various figures depicted 
on it, indicate a practised artist of no mean 
talent. It is founded on the cosmographical 
knowledge of the ancients. The world is 
encircled by Ocean ; and, by way of preface, 
there is shown in the left-hand corner the 
Emperor Augustus delivering his written 
orders to the three philosophers whom he 
sent forth to survey the world, and upon 
whose investigations all geographical know- 
ledge was supposed to rest. The map is 
studded with emblematical devices, gro- 
tesques, Biblical subjects, important land- 
marks, etc., all executed with equal care; 
but it is too inconveniently placed for very 
close study. Of course, no one of anti- 
quarian tastes would omit a stroll over the 
site of the castle, constructed, or recon- 
structed, by the energetic A‘thelflaed, “the 
Lady of the Mercians.” It is now a pretty, 
well-kept pleasure-ground, and all that re- 
main of the ancient fortress are a few 
mounds, from which charming views of the 
surrounding landscape are obtained ; and the 
“ Pool,” a remnant of the old moat. 

The Free Public Library and Museum is 
hard by the cathedral, in Broad Street, one 
of the best thoroughfares of the city. It is 
neither extensive (but Hereford is a small 
city) nor architecturally striking, more sug- 
gestive, perhaps, of an hotel or bank than a 
civic institution. It approximates to Early 
English in style, it stands flush to the street 
side, and its basement is utilized for a shop 
and office. The interior is clean and cheer- 
ful. The museum consists of one room up- 
stairs, but there are a few objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the entrance-hall and on 
the stairs. This room is small, and, although 
excellently furnished with mahogany cases 
(the wall-cases are especially good), and ad- 


mirably lighted from above, the general im- 
pression on entering is not satisfactory. ‘This 
is due in some measure to the very small col- 
lection it contains, giving the cases an ill- 
filled appearance here and there, and to the 
defective grouping and labelling of the 
objects. But it is also largely due to the 
shape of the room, which is an oblong about 
36 feet by 54 feet, or half as long again as it 
is broad. It may be the result of prejudice, 
but I have often experienced the same sen- 
sation in rooms whose length was less than 
twice the breadth—an inclination to push 
back the end walls so as to make the plan to 
consist of at least two squares. I do not 
know that the smallness and unfinished ap- 
pearance of the collection is any discredit to 
Hereford. I was told before I entered the 
institution that it was “the beginning of a 
museum” rather than one actually. Still, 
the few antiquities it contains are very inter- 
esting, and, thanks to Mr. Cockcroft, the 
curator, for his friendly co-operation, it is 
possible to give a very full account of 
them. 

In the entrance-lobby of the basement are 
a few old engravings, consisting of views and 
maps of the city and the county. One view 
of the city, dated 1732, shows the walls and 
gates, and the cathedral tower crowned with 
a lofty timber spire; also the former west- 
end tower which fell about a century ago, 
and brought about the deplorable “ restora- 
tion” of the architect Wyatt. On a landing 
upstairs is a Roman altar of local sandstone, 
3 feet 44 inches in height, which was origin- 
ally found in the course of digging for 
foundations near the Permanent Library, St. 
John Street, in 1821. Hereford does not 
figure historically as a Roman site, but the 
tendency of current archzeology is to prove 
that a much larger proportion of our towns 
and villages originated, or at least were in 
existence, during the Roman occupation 
than was formerly supposed. The large size 
of this altar seems to indicate that this city 
was no mere villa, but a place of some im- 
portance, at that time. It was at first kept 
at the above library, and afterwards removed 
to the Literary and Philosophical Museum. 
This museum at length passed away, and the 
altar disappeared at about the same time. 
In 1879 it was rediscovered on the premises 
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of this institution, where it had long been 
concealed by a luxuriant growth of ivy and 
other creeping plants. In spite of its 
weatherworn condition, it is obviously of 
excellent workmanship, having the usual 
shape, the upper portion taking the form of 
a pediment flanked on each side with a roll. 
The inscription is almost entirely obliterated, 
the only word that can be made out being 
DEO. 

The first object in the room, which should 
demand atention, is the cast of an unusually 
fine Norman tympanum, placed appropriately 
over the doorway. The original is built into 
the west wall of the interesting Norman 
church of Fownhope in this county. It is 
here illustrated, and the Rev. Dr. Cox has 
communicated the following description of 
its carving : 


eagle. Our Lord is represented as small in 
stature, and seated on the knee of a far 
larger figure. This figure has been taken by 
some to personify the First Person of the 
Trinity, but the smooth face seems un- 
doubtedly intended to represent the Blessed 
Virgin. Christ gives the benediction with 
the right hand, and holds a partly-opened 
roll in the left. On the subject of Christian 
art on Norman tympana, Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen’s invaluable book on Zarly Christian 
Symbolism, pp. 253-263, should be consulted. 
It is rather singular that the noteworthy 
example at Fownhope does not seem to have 
come under his cognizance.” 

Mr. Cockcroft states that Herefordshire is 
rich in tympana, both plain and decorated. 
One at Brinsop Church has carved upon it 
St. George and the Dragon. 





FOWNHOPE TYMPANUM. 


“Tt is a rich illustration of Norman work, 
which bears in the convolutions of the foliage 
a reminiscence of Hiberno-Saxon art. Christ 
in glory seated on a throne, giving the bene- 
diction with the right hand, and holding a 
book in the left, is a not unusual subject on 
Norman tympana. It is generally accom- 
panied by adoring angels, or surrounded by 
the evangelistic symbols. One of the most 
interesting examples of this, which in several 
points resembles that of Fownhope, is the 
Prior’s Doorway on the south side of the 
nave of the cathedral church of Ely, which 
we know was erected about 1ogo. There is 
a peculiarity about the Fownhope tympanum, 
which renders it, we think, unique in Christian 
art. Only two of the evangelistic symbols 
are introduced, the winged lion and the 


The few antiquities which this room con- 
tains are all in one wall-case on the right- 
hand side. First to attract the attention are 
some specimens of Cypriote pottery; they 
are of the usual forms now seen in so many 
provincial museums. A half-pint leather 
tankard or “black-jack” is a by no means 
uncommon relic of old English life. The 
rusting remains of an iron sword and 
socketed spearhead carry us back to a much 
older England; they came from Fair Oaks, 
near Hereford, where are some large barrows, 
which, according to tradition, cover the bones 
of the Welsh who fell in an attack on this 
city in the eleventh century. These weapons 
are decidedly Anglo-Saxon in character, and 
probably belonged to these men. Still older 
is a very pretty series of bronze implements 
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—daggers, sword, socketed celts, and spear- 
head—all of exquisite workmanship, from 
Old Castle, on the borders of the county. 
At this place are extensive entrenchments 
(as the name implies), and the remains dis- 
covered there from time to time indicate 
both British and Roman occupancy. 

Passing by a few trifles, as an old clasp- 
knife and the head of a mummy-case, we 
pause at a piece of beautiful tessellated pave- 
ment from Kenchester, a smail village about 
five miles from Hereford, which occupies the 
site of the Roman town of Magna. Magna 
was a place of some importance, and, like 
Uriconium and Calleva (Silchester), it was 
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ROMAN ALTAR, HEREFORD MUSEUM, 


irregular in outline ; it was, however, smaller 
than these places. ‘The pavement was found 
on the site of a villa discovered in 1821 (see 
Archeologia, vol. xv., appendix, plate xxvii., 
p. 391). Roman remains have been re- 
peatedly turned up on the site of Magna, 
and a few “finds” are preserved in this 
museum. Mr. Cockcroft informs me that 
Hereford and its castle were largely built in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries of materials 
from Kenchester. This, probably, is the 
history of an extremely pretty family altar in 
this museum (here illustrated), which was 
found in the castle moat. It is of polished 
red conglomerate, about 16 inches high, and 
of rather unusual shape, each angle being 


finished off as a bold engaged column with 
capital and base. Of the few other Magna 
objects, the chief are a well-preserved quern 
(upper and lower stones), and a large frag- 
ment of a flat Roman milestone, found in 
1795, and bearing this inscription : 
IMPC 

MAR. AVR 

NVMORIAN 

O (?) 

(?)P CD 

An interesting little group of objects came 
from near Stretton Grandison in this county. 
They were found on the site of a Roman 
settlement, which was cut through during 
the construction of a canal aqueduct over 
the river Frome. The most noteworthy of 
these objects are a delicate spearhead, steel- 
yard key (Roman?—it has a very modern 
appearance), and curious annular object with 
four loops and rings on its outer edge; all 
these are of iron. Besides these, there are 
a spoon and many potsherds, of which one 
is Samian. The annular object is about 
34 inches in diameter, and is remarkably 
like a scale-pan with the bottom cut out, or, 
to change the illustration, like the rim of a 
basin. The loops are in its upper and outer 
edge, and the rings pass through them. 
Probably it was a lamp support, the whole 
being suspended from the ceiling by cords 
or chains (Archeological Journal, vol. xxxiv., 
P- 349) 

A smal! and intrinsically worthless group 
of about fifty Roman potsherds (one Samian) 
was found in an ancient well in Brinsop 
parish in 1886. The well was quite filled 
up with soil, and unsuspected, until during a 
wet season the ground over it slowly subsided 
about 2 feet. This aroused local curiosity, 
and led to its excavation, which proved that 
it was “regularly steened with undressed 
stones of varying sizes, put together without 
any mortar or cement, but skilfully and 
strongly built.” From these circumstances 
it was concluded that the masonry “ was of 
an older date of construction than the time 
of the Roman occupation.” For the first 
10 or 15 feet the infilling consisted of earth, 
and from it were obtained the above 
potsherds. Below this it consisted of rough 
blocks of stone, clay, and then sand. The 
excavation proceeded to the depth of 36 feet, 
and had then to be given up on account of 
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the dangerous condition of the steening. 
The shape of the well was rather peculiar ; it 
was circular and about 2 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter for the first 14 feet from the surface, 
below which it expanded to 3 feet 6 inches, 
and again narrowed to its former size at 36 
feet. Numerous bones of ox, horse, pig, goat, 
sheep, and probably deer, were found in the 
infilling, as also two fragments of querns. 
It is very probable that in the vicinity was a 
Roman villa, for which this well was the 
water supply. Kenchester is only a mile 
away. 

A few Roman tessere and fragments of 
flanged roofing-tiles are also interesting 
solely from their association. ‘They were 
found in an ancient stone well discovered and 
excavated at the New Weir, near Kenchester, 
in 1891. This well was so very interesting 
that the insertion of the following description 
by Mr. Moore, hon. sec. of the museum we 
are dealing with, will not be out of place: 

“The well was discovered about 50 yards 
from an ancient abutment on the Wye. 
|Mr. Moore elsewhere thinks that this 
abutment related to a landing-place, and not 
a bridge.] Whilst excavations were being 
carried on to intercept a spring which ran 
into the river below the abutment, portions 
of this well, upon its river side, were removed 
and partly destroyed before its nature was 
recognised. It was buried about 3 feet 
below the present ground-level. The actual 
well was at the bottom of a_basin-like 
structure, consisting of at least four tiers of 
stones or steps, octagonal in plan, well cut, 
and fitted together without mortar. The rise 
of each step was about g inches. At the 
bottom of this basin-like structure was a 
large stone, perforated by a circular hole, 
6 inches in diameter. The spring was found 
running below this stone, and on putting the 
hands into the cavity numerous tesserze were 
pulled out in handfuls. A shallow trough 
conducted the waste from this cavity into 
the river Wye.”* 

This museum contains a very interesting 
Anglo-Saxon bell from Marden in this county, 

* In a newspaper account of this well sent by Dr. 
Moore, he had written on the margin that Professor 
Middleton, Cambridge, having seen the plan and a 


photograph of it, considers the whole work to be 
medieval, and not Roman. Bur how about the 


tesserze and fragments of flanged tiles ? 


the church of which is the traditional site of 
the murder and burial of King Ethelbert 
before his remains were removed to, and 
made famous, Hereford Cathedral. This 
was evidently an important place in Heptarchy 
times, for in the vicinity was King Offa’s 
palace at a place now known as Sutton Wallis, 
where are still great entrenchments, and in 
Leland’s time were many foundations and 
large stones. The bell is of iron, but on 
both inside and outside are traces of bronze, 
with which it was obviously coated. In 
profile, it is of the usual peculiar wedge-shape 
of the time, 12 inches in height, a rounded 
oblong in plan, and made of two pieces of 
iron welded and riveted together. On the 
summit is a semicircular handle, and within 
a similar ring for a clapper. 

Among the few remaining objects of this 
little museum must be mentioned a medizeval 
brass plate, about 16 inches in diameter. 
The centre is occupied by figures of Adam 
and Eve in relief, and along the rim is a 
now-illegible inscription in Lombardic letters. 
The artistic lid of a brass warming-pan bears 
the date 1631, the inscription “God save 
King Charles,” and the letters “C. R.,” while 
the centre has the royal escutcheon. There 
are several stones of hand querns, apparently 
Roman, as well as medizval. One very 
perfect one belongs probably to the neigh- 
bourhood ; others came from Kenchester, 
and near Leominster. A half-polished flint 
celt, 5 inches long, was found in the Wye. 
A large piece of Roman tessellated pavement 
came from Bishopstone Rectory, near Ken- 
chester. Besides these there is a visored 
helmet (?seventeenth century), and two 
medizval swords, all undescribed. 

It will be plain enough to the reader that 
this museum, although small and _ scarcely 
worthy the name of museum at present, is 
on the right road to becoming a very valuable 
one, if the policy of those in whose hands 
it is entrusted is only continued. As is 
seemly in a provincial museum, its exhibits, 
not only in antiquities, but in natural history 
objects, are to a very large extent of the 
locality, and the reports of the last two years 
plainly indicate that the institution is by no 
means stationary or fossilized. _We may also 
rest assured that the energetic Woolhope 
Club, which has its headquarters in the 
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building, has and will continue to take an 
active part in its welfare. As an illustration 
of the vitality of the committee, it may be 
remarked that in their report for the current 
year the suggestion is made for the construc- 
tion of a strong-room for the storage of the 
numerous ancient charters belonging to the 
city of Hereford, in which respect it is 
exceptionally rich. At present these “are 
deposited in a strong-box under the Guild- 
hall, inaccessible to the public, and objection- 
able and inconvenient to those who may be 
from time to time desirous of inspecting any 
of the papers.” It is expected that sucha 
strong-room will be “a means of inducing 
persons interested in the institution to make 
donations of local documents and other 
local valuable curiosities to the museum, and 
thus materially assist in eventually obtaining 
a thoroughly representative local museum 
for the city.” It is to be hoped that this 
wise and judicious wish of the committee 
will have the support of local public opinion. 

{It is with pleasure that we accord with Mr. John 
Ward’s proposition, and state that he will be glad to 
receive, from time to time, any museum jottings about 
those on which he has reported. Such jottings will 
be occasionally inserted in the Avézguary in the shape 
of a short report or paragraph. Museum notes can be 


forwarded to the Editor, or direct to our correspondent 
at his private address, Normanton Road, Derby.—ED. ] 





Che Discovery of an Ancierit 
Lake-village in Somersetshire. 
By R. Munro, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E. 


[The following article appeared in the Zimes of 
October 24. Through the kind permission of 
Dr. Munro and of the proprietors of the Zzmes 
it is here reproduced. Dr. Munro has written to 
say that nothing further of an archzeological charac- 
ter will be brought to light at Glastonbury until 
the excavations are resumed next summer. We are 
entirely at one with the great student of lake- 
dwellings in believing in the supreme archeological 
importance of such investigations, and in antici- 
pating a considerable accession of light upon the 
subject during the next few years, especially in 
England.—ED. ] 


QNE of the distinguishing character- 
istics of civilized man is an intense 
desire to become acquainted with 
the phenomena of his environ- 
ments, and among the various departments 
into which his accumulated knowledge falls 





to be classified there is none more fascinat- 
ing than that which deals with the origin and 
early history of his own race. In tracing 
the development of humanity, as revealed by 
the patient researches of archeologists, back 
to the first glimmerings of Palzolithic man, 
there are unquestionably many disconnected 
gaps. Fora long time one of the most tan- 
talizing of these gaps was the period which 
marks the transition between the unwritten 
and the written records. The lake-dwelling 
researches, which some thirty or forty years 
ago broke in upon Central Europe as a new 
revelation, have now culminated in present- 
ing us with a vivid picture of the culture and 
civilization of its early inhabitants. But in 
the British Isles, and more especially in 
England, such researches have not hitherto 
been a conspicuous element in the elucida- 
tion of prehistoric times. The contents of 
graves are, no doubt, important in preserving 
special products of the technical skill of a 
people, but, as they only illustrate acts of 
homage to the dead and ceremonial burials, 
they fail in furnishing those very materials 
which are best calculated to disclose the 
story of man’s actual life. Consequently, a 
satisfactory exposition of the ethnology of 
pre- Roman Britain has hitherto greatly 
baffled the combined efforts of philologists, 
anthropologists, and archzologists. It is 
therefore with great satisfaction that I have 
to record a discovery of a lacustrine character, 
which appears to me to be of exceptional 
archeological value, and promises to shed a 
flood of light on this very period in the early 
history of our country. 

The facts which I am about to describe 
came to my cognizance in the following 
manner: On my return home early in Sep- 
tember, after a couple of months’ absence on 
the Continent, I found among the letters 
awaiting my arrival one from Mr. John 
Morland, Glastonbury, Somersetshire, which 
begins thus: 

‘‘Mr. Arthur Bulleid, of this town, dis- 
covered in the spring of this year, and is 
now examining under the auspices of our 
local antiquarian society, a group of pre- 
historic remains which I think cannot fail to 
interest you. Mr. St. John Hope recom- 
mended your book on the lake-dwellings of 
Europe, and we have found in it very much 
that throws light on our ‘find’; but nothing 
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is described therein which exactly resembles 
these remains. I described the remains at 
the Somerset Archeological Society’s meeting 
at Wellington, and Professor Boyd Dawkins 
spoke of the communication as the most im- 
portant he had heard made to a local asso- 
ciation for many years. He has since been 
here, and is coming again. 

“The site is about a mile north of Glaston- 
bury, on the road to the village of Godney. 
It is in the level moor, now grass-grown, 
which stretches to the British Channel. 
Before excavation, the remains consisted of 
a number (sixty or seventy) of low mounds, 
rising one to two feet above the surrounding 
soil, and from 20 to 30 feet across.” 

The writer then goes on to give a short 
description of the structure of the mounds 
then examined, and the relics collected, and 
concludes by expressing a hope that I would 
find the subject sufficiently interesting to 
induce me to visit the locality. Accordingly 
I did so as soon as I could get some other 
engagements disposed of. I arrived at 
Glastonbury on September 20, and that 
same evening met Messrs. Morland and 
Bulleid, and arranged to accompany them to 
the site of the discovery on the following 
day. Meantime they brought me to see the 
relics, which were located partly at Mr. Bul- 
leid’s residence, and partly in the Glaston- 
bury Museum. I was quite astounded at 
the number and character of these objects. 
This is not the place to enter on a detailed 
description of them, but the following jottings 
will be sufficient to indicate their general 
character : 

Of bronze, four fibulz of La Téne types, 
one small, penannular, horseshoe-shaped 
brooch, and two massive spiral finger-rings. 

A few objects are of iron, but they are so 
much corroded as to make it difficult to 
determine what they were intended for. 
One resembles a spearhead, and others look 
as if they were large nails with broad 
heads. 

The objects of bone and horn are nume- 
rous. Among them I have noted four long 
combs used in weaving, two of which are 
ornamented with diamond-shaped patterns. 
Three neatly-formed needles, about 3 inches 
long. A novel object, curiously worked and 
highly polished, is supposed to have been a 
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weaver’s shuttle. One or two tines of deer- 
horn have a striking resemblance to the 
cheek-pieces of the peculiar bridle-bits found 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings and in the Terre- 
mare of Italy. 

One massive bead or ring of lustrous jet 
about an inch in diameter, and several frag- 
ments of bracelets made of coarse shale. 

Pottery is abundant, but much broken. 
The finer kind is of a dark colour, and orna- 
mented with a variety of linear and checked 
patterns on rectangular and curvilinear spaces. 
One small fragment shows an incised circle, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, cir- 
cumscribing two other circles, each of which 
has a diameter a little less than the radius of 
the former, and within these again are two 
other circles similarly arranged. One or two 
vases have been reconstructed, the largest of 
which is one foot in depth and half a foot in 
width at the mouth. It has an elegant form, 
bulges slightly beneath the rim, and stands 
on a flat bottom. Two fragments show small 
perforations, as if they had been part of the 
base of a percolator. 

A group of objects of fire-baked clay was 
disinterred in circumstances which suggest 
that it was the aébris of a potter's factory. 
The objects, which were all found on one 
mound, and in the vicinity of what was prob- 
ably a furnace, as they were associated with 
masses of highly-calcined clay flooring, are 
as follows: A few perforated clay weights ; 
some balls of the size of a large marble, 
pierced, sometimes partially and sometimes 
completely, with a small round hole; about 
sixty ovate objects of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg; a flat circular cake like a greatly-mag- 
nified spindle-whorl; three small crucibles, 
and the fragments of a massive funnel, 
such as might be used in the casting of 
metal. 

The upper stone of a quern mill, of un- 
usual weight, and broken through the middle 
into two portions, is interesting as showing 
that an effort had been made to mend it. It 
is made of a hard gritty stone, in the form of 
a thick cheese, and measures 18 inches in 
diameter. The central aperture is 4 inches 
in width, and this size is uniformly retained 
through its entire depth. Other two querns 
were represented by mere fragments. Among 
other objects of stone I have noted several 
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spindle-whorls and a few flakes and cores of 
flint. 

The organic remains include beans, wheat, 
rye, nutshells, etc., together with a large 
number of bones, presumably of domestic 
animals. 

Before considering any special characters 
which these relics may possess by way of 
eliciting from them some clue as to the race 
or people to whom they belonged, let us 
glance for a moment at the circumstances in 
which they were found. On approaching a 
mass of upturned dédris in a level field, which 
my companions pointed out as the site of 
their operations, I exclaimed, almost involun- 
tarily, ‘“‘Where are the mounds you speak 
of?” ‘There they are; we are just walking 
over them,” was the reply. It was only then 
that I noticed some slight elevations amidst 
the long grass with which the meadow was 
covered. Mr. Bulleid explained that at cer- 
tain seasons, and especially during dry 
weather, when the grass is short, these 
mounds were much more conspicuous objects 
than at present, as the more luxuriant vege- 
tation in the hollows tended to equalize and 
mask the really undulating surface of the 
field. On stepping into the nearest trench I 
was confronted with a well-displayed section 
of one of the mounds. Close by it were 
three oak beams, lying over a bed of decayed 
brushwood, and evidently zz situ. Each of 
these beams contained either two or three 
mortise-holes, and through some of them the 
top of an upright pile still protruded. Their 
resemblance to the well-known palisades of 
the crannogs of Scotland and Ireland was 
too striking to admit of any doubt as to their 
real nature, and the idea at once occurred to 
me that they were part of the margin of some 
underlying wooden structures common to 
several mounds. The composition of the 
mound was disclosed by a succession of well- 
defined strata of clay, charcoal, ashes, and 
decayed wood. The total thickness of these 
beds was 3 feet 6 inches, and within them 
were detected three separate hearths super- 
imposed one above the other. These hearths 
were generally formed of large stone slabs 
placed over a bed of clay, or of small stones 
embedded in it in the form of a pavement. 
Underneath the whole was the common 
woodwork, whose surface here presented a 
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neatly-formed layer of round timbers laid 
close together, and still retaining their bark. 
It was interesting to note how this woodwork 
had got depressed in proportion to the weight 
of its superincumbent mass, so that its sur- 
face assumed a symmetrical hollow, the 
deepest portion corresponding with the centre 
of the mound. 

The method adopted in the investigation 
was to cut two long parallel trenches, and 
from one of them shorter trenches were run 
off at right angles. The area thus dealt with 
included four mounds, but it was only parti- 
ally excavated, as there were large interven- 
ing spaces still untouched. So far as ascer- 
tained by trial diggings here and there, all 
these mounds appear to contain a fireplace, 
thus probably indicating separate dwellings 
or perhaps workshops, and as their total 
number amounts to between sixty and 
seventy, extending over an area of some five 
acres, one can form some idea of the extent 
of the settlement. 

Reverting now for a moment to the mor- 
tised beams already referred to as exposed in 
one of the outer trenches, which, it seems, 
had greatly puzzled the explorers. They 
had somehow a preconceived notion that 
these beams had some special association 
with the adjacent mound. But I pointed 
out the probability that they were exclusively 
connected with the underlying woodwork, 
which evidently embraced an area large 
enough to accommodate a number of mounds. 
On this supposition I argued that we ought 
to find the continuation of analogous wooden 
structures altogether beyond the trenches 
then executed. To test this hypothesis, we 
there and then caused a fresh cutting to be 
made, and actually exposed part of another 
mortised beam. At first sight we thought 
the mortise-hole contained no upright, but 
on careful inspection we found its remains, 
but so soft (not being made of oak) as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from the soil. I 
have since heard that in the same direction 
more piles have been exposed, a fact which 
so far confirms my idea that they are part of 
the marginal structures of a large area of 
woodwork, but as yet of undetermined limits, 
over which several cottages with their respec- 
tive hearths had been placed. 

How far these remarks are applicable to 
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the unexplored portion of the settlement it is 
needless here to discuss. It would appear 
as if its inhabitants, after a period of long 
occupancy, indicated by the succession of 
superimposed hearths, had been flooded out 
of their homes, as an accumulation of flood 
soil now covers the whole meadow to the 
extent of 12 inches to 18 inches in depth. 
The surrounding district is now richly culti- 
vated, but, in looking over an old map of the 
date of 1668, I found that it contained a 
lake called the “Meare Poole,” into which 
three streams debouched, and from which 
the site of the present discovery could not 
be far distant. That this lake had larger 
dimensions in earlier times is probable, so 
that when this settlement was founded the 
locality would have been a shallow lake or 
marsh. Strange to say, this map represents 
the district lying immediately on the north- 
west borders of the “Meare Poole” as in- 
habited by the Belgze. 

The sequence of events which have led to 
the discovery of this long-forgotten habitation 
may be well taken as a model object-lesson 
by all archzeologists, especially those of the 
peripatetic order. It appears to have been 
for a long time a cherished “ wish of many 
residents in Glastonbury and the neighbour- 
hood interested in the traditions and history 
of the town and its celebrated monastery to 
have some building in the borough where 
relics and memorials of the abbey and its 
former greatness, and of the town itself, 
could be collected and preserved.” In 1886 
this laudable desire became an accomplished 
fact, and, coincident with the event, the 
Glastonbury Antiquarian Society was founded, 
mainly for the purpose of supplying the new 
museum with objects of interest. The then 
Mayor, Alderman Bulleid, became its first 
president, and thus his son Arthur, the dis- 
coverer of the lake-village, had an early 
opportunity of cultivating a taste for anti- 
quarian research. He fell in with some of 
the literature on lake dwellings, in which he 
became greatly interested. It then occurred 
to him that his own neighbourhood was a 
likely locality for such remains, and ac- 
cordingly he kept a sharp look out. UIti- 
mately he spied these mounds, and while 
wandering over them he noticed a mole-hill, 
and examined its contents. He thought he 


detected bits of charcoal and ashes in the 
stuff, and so he brought a handful of it home 
with him for more careful inspection. His 
surmises were confirmed. He then shouldered 
a spade, and went again to the place, and 
dug a hole, from which he extracted frag- 
ments of pottery and some prepared beams 
of oak. His next step was to bring the 
matter before some of the members of the 
Antiquarian Society, who became so interested 
in the matter as to collect a small fund for 
the purpose of making a more extended 
investigation. The proprietor of the ground, 
Mr. Bath, greatly favoured the project, and 
so young Bulleid set to work, with the 
assistance of only one workman, and con- 
tinued his labours more or less regularly, 
according to the state of the weather, during 
the last nine or ten weeks with the result 
already described. 

Here is another example of the methodical 
manner in which Mr. Bulleid conducts the 
investigation. In the vicinity are some deep 
drains which, owing to the sluggishness of 
the flow of water, require to be kept clean. 
Mr. Bulleid one day questioned the drainers 
as to the stuff encountered by them in the 
course of their operations. One of them, 
David Cox, recollected having seen some 
eight years ago, when the drain was originally 
made, a black oak beam, from which, to 
square the side of the drain, he had to chop 
off a small portion. He believed the rest 
of it was still lying there, and that he could 
point out the spot. They searched for this 
oak beam and found it about one quarter of 
a mile distant from the site of the settlement, 
and on digging it up they had the satisfaction 
of seeing before them a splendid canoe 
neatly formed out of the trunk of a tree. 
This primitive boat is entire, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion of the stern, the 
absence of which is no doubt accounted for 
by the drainer’s narrative of his operations 
when it was first encountered. In its present 
condition it measures 16 feet 3 inches long, 
2 feet wide in the middle, and 1 foot deep. 
It is flat-bottomed, with nearly perpendicular 
sides, and tapers gracefully towards the stem, 
which, a few inches from the tip, is bored 
horizontally with a round hole. 

The above epitome of the work already 
done at Glastonbury is sufficient to show 
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that the settlement is rich in the handiwork 
remains of man and worthy of being ade- 
quately explored, whatever period it may 
be ultimately assigned to. So far, however, 
as the excavations have yet disclosed the 
nature of its buried treasures the result is of 
special interest, owing to the predominance 
among them of articles unquestionably 
belonging to the period known as “ Late 
Celtic.” Hitherto nothing indicative of 
Roman influence has come to light, neither 
coins nor Samian ware being among the 
relics ; and, should this pre-Roman character 
be maintained, the complete excavation of 
the entire village becomes a national duty. 
Since Mr. Franks, now many years ago, 
applied the expression “‘ Late Celtic” to the 
few examples then known of this style of 
ancient art, chiefly the sporadic remains of 
military accoutrements, materials of a similar 
character have increased considerably. Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins described examples 
from the dédris of the Victoria Cave. Others 
have encountered them in burials throughout 
various parts of England, extending at least 
as far north as Yorkshire. The most recent 
contribution on the subject is an admirable 
paper, in the Archeologia for 1890, by Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans “ On a Late Celtic Urnfield 
at Aylesford, Kent.” ‘We have here,” says 
Mr. Evans, ‘‘for the first time a native 
example of an ‘urnfield’ belonging to the 
period that preceded the Roman invasion of 
Britain, the immediate antecedents of which 
are to be sought in the Belgic parts of Gaul.” 
But nowhere within the British Isles, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the crannog of 
Lisnacroghera in Ireland, which, however, 
supplies objects of a mixed character, has an 
actual habitation of the late Celtic period 
been discovered. The fact that Mr. Evans 
assigns the Aylesford remains to a Belgic 
source is very suggestive, and gives some 
significance to the tradition that a colony of 
the Belgze formerly occupied Glastonbury. 
While wandering over Europe collecting 
evidence of the civilization of its ancient 
lake-dwellers, I frequently came across typical 
illustrations of that remarkable class of 
antiquities found on the lacustrine station of 
La ‘Tene, an ancient ofpidum of the Helve- 
tians, which I have described as a special group 
differing in form and style of ornamentation 





from all other contemporary remains, either 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, or Pheenician. After 
giving a short sketch of their geographical dis- 
tribution, showing that they extended over a 
large area in Central Europe, including North 
Italy, Bohemia, the Rhine district, France, 
Britain, and Ireland, I concluded thus : 

“From these remarks you see that we are 
among the class of antiquities described and 
illustrated in ‘ Hore Ferales,’ to which Mr. 
Franks has given the name ‘Late Celtic.’ 
The owners of these La Téne weapons in 
Switzerland were the Helvetians, of Roman 
celebrity, who, according to Czsar, were a 
branch of the great Celtic family, who so 
long dominated over the rest of the Aryan 
races, and whose civilization is only now in 
its death struggle in the outlying districts of 
Western Europe. Who these Celts were is 
a question which still puzzles historians, 
philologists, and archzologists. The term 
‘Late Celtic’ is sufficiently clear, and, as 
we have seen, accurately defines a most 
remarkable group of antiquities, but it neces- 
sarily involves a counterpart—viz., an ‘ Early 
Celtic’ period, in regard to which no arche- 
ologist has offered any opinion beyond mere 
conjecture. Before my rambles among the 
ruins and relics of the lacustrine villages, I 
had no reason to doubt the correctness of 
the opinion advanced and promulgated by 
the late Dr. Keller—viz., that the early lake- 
dwellers belonged to the Celtic race. I do 
not think that archzology supports this 
opinion. If the Late Celtic relics correctly 
represent the Celts of that period they must 
have been a large-bodied race, wielding great 
swords with massive grips, totally out of 
keeping with the small-handed weapons of 
the Bronze Age as found on the sites of the 
lake-dwellings. The few indications derived 
from the data supplied by lake-dwelling 
research suggest the idea that the evolution 
of the Celts in Europe coincides with the 
substitution of iron for bronze in the manu- 
facture of the more important cutting imple- 
ments and weapons, and that the earlier 
stages of this transition are to be found 
considerably to the east of the Rhine districts 
—as, for example, at Hallstadt.” 

The idea which occurred to me when I 
penned the original of the above quotation, 
taken from my work on the “ Lake-dwellings 
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of Europe,” was that “ Late Celtic” remains 
would be equally well defined by the word 
“Celtic” without the qualifying adjective, 
there being, in my opinion, no evidence of 
earlier Celtic remains in Britain. The style 
of art which controlled the manufacture of 
Late Celtic objects involves such an enormous 
advance in metallurgical skill over that of 
the Bronze Age that it is impossible to 
suppose the two are connected by any 
evolutionary stages in this country. From 
the standpoint of archzological research 
this interval, or rather hiatus, can only be 
bridged over by the supposition that the 
people who owned Late Celtic remains were 
newcomers and conquerors in Britain. If 
the original people of Scotland, including the 
famous Picts, could have so entirely merged 
their origin, traditions, and language with 
those of a small colony of incoming Scots 
from Ireland as to be forgotten in a few 
centuries, is it not more than probable that 
a similar explanation will account for the 
modern fallacy that the people now in- 
habiting Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are 
the hereditary descendants of the original 
Celts? All these so-called Celtic races may 
have very little of the real Celtic blood 
among them, and only in a certain measure 
do they represent the sentiment, language, 
and civilization which spread over Western 
Europe in protohistoric times under the 
banner of the Celts of history. 

These are some of the problems on which 
such remains as have come so fortuitously 
to light at Glastonbury are calculated to 
enlighten us, and hence their importance to 
all British and Celtic scholars. If the 
national resources could be applied so freely 
to the accumulation of the magnificent 
collections in the British Museum of the 
Old World empires of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and if the Royal Society could 
spend hundreds of pounds in the explora- 
tion of Kent’s cavern—all of which are but 
distantly connected with the racial elements 
of the people of this country—surely the 
British public will see to it that the hands of 
the Glastonbury Committee will be strength- 
ened both by funds and skilled advice to 
enable it to bring a work, so admirably begun 
and so promising in future results, to a 
successful conclusion, 


Medieval Embroidery at bard: 
wick iball. 


By Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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NIN June 30, 1837, by permission of the 
a Marquis of Hartington, I exhibited 
@3 at Burlington House, before the 

Society of Antiquaries, two large 
pieces of mediseval embroidery from Hard- 
wick Hall, Derbyshire, where they have been 
for a long time used as coverings for the altar 
rails in the chapel. They are composed of 
the hoods and orphreys of a large number of 
copes, as well as of parts of one or two 
chasubles. They doubtless assumed their 
present form in Reformation days, and it is 
something to be thankful for that, in those 
times, when so many priestly vestments were 
sold and assigned to the basest of purposes, 
these choice fragments were retained for a 
religious use. A close examination of these 
grand pieces of ecclesiastical patchwork, 
which was then made by several experts, 
established the fact that almost the whole of 
the pieces were of fifteenth-century date, and 
excellent examples of English embroidery. 
It seems highly probable, from the similarity 
of pattern in the majority of the copes, that 
they represent the spoils of one of the 
monastic houses that fell into the hands of 
the Cavendishes or their immediate ances- 
tors, forming, when perfect, several splendid 
“sets”; for it is not credible that the church 
of Hardwick, or any of the small parish 
churches adjoining, as has been suggested, 
possessed such a wealth of embroidery. At 
least five-and-twenty copes have been cut up 
to form these hangings. 

My friend Mr. George Bailey, to whom I 
am indebted for the accurate drawings that 
accompany this short paper, made a careful 
examination of these ancient fabrics, now so 
sadly worn and faded. He says: 

“ The foundation of these embroideries is 
a strong linen cloth, and some of the work is 
done by stitches on this cloth; while other 
parts are pieces of cloth of gold and other 
materials made for the purpose cut out and 
fitted into the design. _The design appears 
to have been first outlined in black silk, so as 
to guide in filling up the pattern. The faces 
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of most of the figures do not appear to have 
been worked over at all, but only outlined in 
black silk, though they were probably tinted 
on the bare canvas with some flesh-coloured 
dye; but none of this remains on these 
particular examples, so far as could be 
detected. The materials used were cloth of 
gold, either diapered or plain, for backgrounds 
and dresses, whilst flossy silks were used for 
the other parts in long stitches. The colours 
of these silks are two shades of browny- 
white, blue, green, yellow, and two shades of 
brown ; red is entirely absent.” 

The orphreys are ornamented with a series 





upon which the Holy Dove is alighting. The 
second illustration represents the Ancient of 
Days, or the Almighty Father, seated and 
crowned, holding in a napkin, and stretched 
between the hands, three diminutive figures or 
souls. There are many instances of the 
Deity thus holding one soul, ¢.g., a twelfth- 
century slab and the monument of Bishop 
Northwold at Ely, monument of Lady 
Eleanor Percy at Beverley, late slab of John 
Lawe, at All Saints, Derby, brasses at Higham 
Ferrers, Elsing, Balsham, etc., and fifteenth- 
century altar-cloth at Alveley; but Mr. St. 
John Hope believes that the Hardwick copes 


























HOODS OF COPES, HARDWICK HALL, 


of saints under canopies, most of which can 
readily be identified by their emblems. The 
hoods of the copes are embroidered with 
such subjects as the Holy Trinity, the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, our Lord in Majesty, 
our Lady and Child, the Crucifixion, and 
the Ancient of Days. 

The examples selected by Mr. Bailey for 
illustration from the cope-hoods are two of 
the most perfect. The first is the symbol of 
the Holy Trinity of a kind so frequently met 
with in brasses, wherein the Almighty Father 
is represented as an aged Person, throned on 
an altar-like seat, holding a large Crucifix, 


afford the only known example of three 
figures. He thinks that they may possibly 
represent a father, mother, and son who gave 
the copes. It has been usual for ecclesiolo- 
gists to speak of the figure holding the sheet, 
or napkin, as Abraham, and this probably in 
consequence of the inscription on the arch 
of the canopy of the brass at Higham 
Ferrers (where the soul is being conveyed 
upwards in the sheet by two angels)— 
**Suscipiat me Christus qui vocavit me et in 
sinu Abrahe angeli deducant me ”—but it cer- 
tainly seems more reasonable to connect such 
a figure as Mr. Bailey has here drawn (when 
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compared with the chief figure in the Holy 
Trinity symbol), with the Person of the 
Almighty Father rather than with any alle- 
gorical representation of Abraham’s bosom. 

Mr. Bailey also supplies us with the follow- 
ing account of the pulpit hanging of the 
chapel of Hardwick Hall: 

“The pulpit-cloth, now in a very tattered 
condition, is of blue velvet, on which have 
been applied many beautiful ornaments and 
conventional flowers, of which some excellent 
examples still remain ; but unless they are 
applied to a new foundation they will soon 
perish. In the centre of the front of this 
cloth there is another finely-worked cope- 
hood in good condition, so much so that it 
might be preserved indefinitely if taken off 
the cloth—to which, of course, it does not 
belong—and placed in a frame under glass, 
of which care it is well worthy. The subject 
represented is the Adoration of the Kings, 
and is of a very much superior style of work 
and design to those above described.” 


Sr 


A Devonshire Beoman’s Diary. 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 


aN the course of some investigations 
recently there fell into my hands 
an ancient yellow-marged copy of 
the Western Times, a newspaper 
published, as all good Devonians know, at 
Exeter. The particular copy contained a 
number of excerpts from the diary of a 
William Honnywell, for which, singularly 
enough, a place was found in the cor- 
respondence column. The contribution was 
labelled “continued”; and as its genuine- 
ness, despite the modernized orthography, 
was self-evident, my curiosity was aroused. 
Through the courtesy of the present editor, 
Mr. S. H. B. Glanville, I was enabled to 
inspect the files of the Western Times, with 
the following results. I found that the first 
instalment of the diary appeared on Octo- 
ber 30, 1832, and that more or less copious 
extracts were given for four or five weeks, 
after which, though more was promised, the 
communications came to an abrupt end. 





Though I was unable to copy quite all that 
was published, the citations about to be 
made are sufficiently numerous to absolve 
me from any charge of parsimony. ‘The 
diary is prefaced by the following letter : 


* DEAR SIR, 

“JT have lately met with a Book of 
Accompts and Remembrances, begun in 
1596 and concluded in 1614, written by 
William Honnywell, a respectable and stocky 
yeoman, who held lands in Ashton and 
Trusham Parishes. He seems to have 
resided at Rydon, and to have acted as 
manager for Mrs. Staplehill, of Bremble. 
Having a command of money, many of his 
neighbours, even among the gentry, were in 
the habit of applying to him for loans. 
Perhaps he married one of the Staplehill 
family, for I find this memorandum of the 
31st of March 1605—‘I enjoy yearly by my 
wife, the House and demeans of Bremell, 
valued at xxiv/. per annum.’ In the course 
of his Journal I meet with his Parents, his 
brother Christopher, who married in London, 
his sisters Eleonora, Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Joan, and a brother-in-law, Geo. Cadbury. 
That he died early in November, 1614, is 
apparent from this note in Court hand, dated 
roth Nov. 1614: 

“*Paid Mr. Gilbert Sweete for charges 
which he disbursed for Mr. Honnywell’s 
funeral and unto the perquisitions lv/ xiiis. 
4d.’ 

a As several of the observations and items 
of this methodical journal may amuse your 
readers I have transcribed them, and with 
every kind wish for the success of your useful 
publication, I remain, 
“ Your Humble Servant, 
“* CURIOSUS.” 


The diary itself is as follows : 


1596. 

‘16 January.—I bargained with Mr. Blatch- 
ford (subsequently called Parson Blatchford) 
for the tithes of Penn and the Commons 
for iiij years; my term is to begin at 
Xmas 1596. I am to pay him quarterly 
xiiis. ilijd. 

“ 19 January.—I took my journey towards 
London. On the 24th I came to London, 
and in my journey upwards I spent xvs. I 
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paid unto my brother Christopher xls., which 
xls. he laid out unto Mr. Nicholas Smith for 
awatch. On the 3oth I received my watch 
from the dyal maker, and paid him for the 
mending of him vs., and I bought a purse to 
keep him in, which stood me as followeth : 
for the velvet iiijd.; for the two yards of 
ribbon iiijd. ; the making iid. 

“Feb. 7.—I bought 3 pair of shoes, two 
of them are edged with velvet, which stood 
me iis. vilid. ; the other stood me iis. ijd. ; 
so the 3 pair stood me viis. vid. 

“Feb. 9.—I bought a pair of knives, 
which cost me xvid. 

“Feb. 10.—I bought two dozen of silk 
points, which cost me ijs. viiid. 

“Feb. 12.—I bought xxx gold buttons for 
a hat band, which xxx buttons did weigh 
3 quarters, two pennyweights, 3 grains, at 
50s. the oz. I paid for the making and 
fashioning of them vd. the piece. I bought 
them of one Rowland Edwardes, dwelling 
as the sign of the Xey in Cheapside. I 
have his bill for the warrant of them ; so the 
whole cost me lixs. vid. 

“Feb. 15.—I came out of London, and 
spent downwards xiiis. vid. 

“Feb. 25.—I agreed with Mic. Underhay 
that he should have fourpence halfpenny the 
day, one day with another, and he to be at 
my finding and to be with me two days in 
every week. The agreement was made in 
the commons before John Fryer and Avery ; 
and then I paid him for two days ixd.” 

Note.—From other items I find that the 
workman’s diet was calculated at 6d¢. per 
day. 

“1597: 

“Jan. 1.—I received the communion at 
Ashton. 

“Jan. 4.—I took of the Parson of 
Ashton his 3 orchards, at the Parsonage, for 
one year, and my term to begin at Candlemas ; 
and I have paid him this year’s rent already 
xxs. I paid it him at Rudgway’s xs. in gold 
and xs. in silver, in the presence of the 
soldier and his children. 

“Jan. 4.—I lent to Stephen Sampford and 
John Buckingham of Chudleigh xx/, and I 
have their bonds for it. 

“Jan. 12,—The interest of 50/. for three 
Quarters of a year was settled, viz., 37. 155. od. 

“Jan. 16.—I bought of the old Cole 


eight Ewes. 
piece, and so the whole xxxviis. and iiijd. 

“Feb. 4.—I did send my Colt to London, 
to my master by John Clampitt, of Christow ; 
the boy led (him) and my Master hath not 
paid me for him, but he is to pay vs. iiijd. 
besides twelve months keeping and what he 
will pay I refer to his consideration.” 

NVote.—By “master” must be intended 
his landlord, Thomas, the eldest son of Hugh 
Staplehill, by Sabina his wife. This Thomas 
died roth April, 1599, at the early age of 23. 
He was succeeded by his brother John, who 
died 1st August, 1604, e¢. 28. The other 
brother Roger had died before. The youngest 
sister Amy married the Rev. Thomas Clifford, 
grandfather of the Lord Treasurer Clifford. 
The elder, called either Mary or Elisabeth, 
married a Mr. Prowse. Westcote in his MS. 
View of Devonshire, p. 330 (A.D. 1630), says : 
“In Ashton Parish is Bremhill the long 
possessed place of Staplehill, which is so 
ancient as it is now clean worn out.” The 
family vault was in Trusham Church. 

“ April 19.—William Ball my ancient good 
friend was buried. 

“May 27.—I paid for a quire and a half 
of paper vid. 

“Oct. 9.—I took my journey towards 
London.” “ Here,” says “Curiosus,” “ he con- 
tinued about seven weeks and spent a pretty 
penny on finery; his hat lined with velvet 
cost 14s.; 13 yards of Tufftaffata, xxiis. vid., 
and numerous articles of dress about £ 10. 
On this occasion he spent on Zodacco vid. ; 
paid to Spurway for charges at lard xxs., and 
spent downwards xvs.” 

“ Dec. 1.—I received of Mr. Prouse my 
fee for the Bailiwick of Crediton, for 
Michaelmas quarter, the sum of xxvis. (?). 


1598. 

“ April 14.—I bought at Chudleigh a 
pound of twine to cord my pease rod. 

*‘ April 20.—This day Stephen Sampford 
and I fell out about the lime he brought me 
as he said, vii. hogsheads, but it was not so; 
yet I paid him xxiiijs. 

“April 24.—I sold xiij. lambs to Mr. 
Blachford for 3s. 8¢., which in the whole 
cometh to xxvis. viiid., and he gave me his 
bill for the payment of it, and must pay me 
on the 13th of June next. 


I paid for them 4s. and 8d. a 
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“April 25.—I took my journey towards 
London, and carried with me in money lxs. 

“ Aug. 1.—I began to reap my Rye. The 
average of the day’s wages to a reaping man 
was 12d, to the woman about 6d. or 7d.” 
(? remark of “ Curiosus ”). 

“Interest money due to me now and at 
Michaelmas next 1598 x/. xiiis. 

“ 1599, Jan. 1.—Roger Sampford came to 
me to service ; I must pay him liiis. iiijd. a 
year and so for one year we are agreed. 

“Jan. 2.—I paid Sampford as part of his 
wages to buy him shirts, in the presence of 
my Father, Mother, and Sisters, at Wood- 
house vis. 

“Jan. 14.—I agreed with Hugh Champitt 
and Arthur Horne’s son-in-law to build the 
barn at Riddon which was in this sort, 40 feet 
within the walls, the sides 12 feet high and 
17 feet broad within the walls, to make a fort 
of stonework, if stones be brought in place, 
and to find all things except straw and 
boards for the scaffolds and to do this suffi- 
ciently well and substantially. I must pay 
him lvis. viiid. and if I bring the water to 
the place, then he is to abate vs. Hugh 


Clampitt hath given his word to see it finished 
in sort before recited in double the sum, and 
this agreement was between us in the presence 


of George Murch, and I gave him fourpence 
in earnest. 


“1599. 

‘Jan. 21.—I paid Hugh Blachford in the 
Porch at Brembles 5s. which made up the 
sum of 20s, This money was due for a 
wrought waistcoat. His brother Timothy 
was with him. 

“Jan. 31.—I yielded up the Parsonage 
Gardens. 

“Feb. 2.—I paid Berrymore for a pair 
of shoes 2s. 

“Feb. 6.-—-I went to Ashton against King- 
well’s boy for picking of my house; and I 
lost there to Mr. Pollard xiiis. 

“Feb. 9.—I bought a sack of oats of Mrs. 
Staplehill and paid viis. 

“Feb. 27.—I was at Teignmouth to bowls 
and lost there 4s. 3d. 

‘March 11.—I lost at play with Mr. 
Pollard xxs. 

“March 12.—I lost at play with Mr. 
Pollard xxiiis. 


** March 23.—This day I made an end of 
ploughing and sowing the Wester Meadow 
and I sowed there 6 bushells and 4 pecks. 

“March 26.—I began to plough to my 
Eastern Meadow. 

“March 27.—I bought of Mrs. Staplehill 
9 bullocks and paid 14/4 135. 4d. 

“T bought of ditto 40 hog sheep and 
paid 17/. os. od. 

“ March 28.—I bought of ditto 40 wethers 
and paid 1o/. os. od. 

“T bought at Tavystock Fair 4 steers. I 
paid for them 47. 8s. od. 

‘“*T bought there one steer more 1/. 65. od. 
My father bought for me at Denby Fair 
6 steers price 6/. 35. od. 

“Sept. 26.—I have all sorts of sheep at 
Riddon and the commons 166. 


** 1600. 

“The quantity and worth of all the corn 
that I had grown in the Wester Woolcomb 
144 bushells. Value 30/ 6s. od. The thresh- 
ing stood me xxxiiijs. 

“Jan. 3.—I rode to Chudleigh, and there 
sold to John Baker 60 Ibs. of fine wool at 
204d. the lb. 

‘Jan. 7.—I sold my sheep, and in Ryddon 
were 96; in Wolcomb 31; in Barnpark 11 
rams; in the afternoon I went to Chudleigh 
and lay at Mr. Estchurch his house (Lawell). 

“Jan. 8.—I continued at Chudleigh, and 
in the evening I met Mr. Simon Clifford, 
unto whom I lent my nag to ride to Salis- 
bury.” 

NVote-——In another place he calls this 
Simon C. “my singular great friend.” He 
was the second son of Anthony Clifford, 
Esq., of Borscombe, Wilts, by his wife Ann 
Courtenay, of Ugbrooke. 

“Jan. 10.—At Chudleigh I received of 
Peb. Valence for twenty lbs. of fine wool 
xxxilis. ixd. I sold to Buckingham ro bushels 
of Rye for xls. the money to be paid me at 
Lady Day next.” 

Nov. 1.—He took a view of the debts 
owing to him, the names of the persons, the 
causes and the places. The interest appears 
high, but was not unusual at the time. 

“ John Geere and John Waltham xx/, use 
at Candlemas xls. 

“ John Geere x/. use at Lady Day xs. 

“Thos. Paddon vis. use at Lady Day vis. 
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“John Pynsent and John Ball x/. use at 
ditto xs. 

“Matthew and Aug. Ratley x/. use at 
ditto xs. 

* Philip Vicary and Wm. Batten v/. use at 
ditto vs. 

“Lady Courtenay and Mrs. Clifford x/. 
use at Midsummer xxs. 

** Richard Wood v/. use at Christmas vs. 

“ Hen. Creford and Rob. Wills iiiZ use at 
Christmas iiis. 

“ Gregory Mary (séc) and John Wills viii‘. 
at Lady Day viiis. 

“Richard Sperke and William Bennett 
xxx/, at Lady Day no use. 

“Arthur Hart vi I have a judgment of 
xiv/, against him. 

* Besides 217. ros. 8d. lent to others with- 
out interest.” 

NVote.—Before the expiration of ten years 
he took an account of all his property : 

“Debts owing me by specialitie, rg1/. 10s. 

“Debts owing without specialitie, 20/. 
7s. 5d. 

“Stock on farm, 1774. 12s. 7d. 

“ Household goods, 50/. os. od.” 

After all his debts had been deducted 
there remained a clear residue of £352 
tos. 6d. The following entry also relates 
to money matters : 

“The xxvii. of July I perused over all my 
book to see how much wood I had in the 3 
commons, and I do find that I had made 
there lii. dozen of fagots, iiii. truss: and so 
much Challice and Ley did confess they had, 
and for so much they had entered into bond 
to pay me for at Christide next, each of 
them severally vi/. xvs. so the whole sum is 
xiii/, xs. 

“1601. 

“The iiiith of June I weighed my wool 
cecccxvii. lbs. which at the xd. the lb. cometh 
to in money xix/. iiijs. I sold to Edward 
Taylor, of Christow, cix. fleeces at xd, the 
Ib. of the white wool and ixd. of the black 
wool.” 

Remembrances set down to September 29, 
1601: 

“T Jent to Dick Drake of Morchard, on 
the 23rd of June vw/. in old gold, 2 Royals 
and 5 Angels, and one piece of xxs. He 
engaged himself with many great oaths not to 
exchange it, but he would deliver it to his 


Aunt and have silver for it: he promised on 
his soul’s health to bring it whole, in the 
presence of my sister Elisabeth, the same 
day.” 

A note in the margin says: “ Paid by Mrs. 
Thomas Clifford.” 

“Lent Mr. Hugh Pollard xxs. which he is 
to repay me on his return from Cornwall: 
and the money I delivered to his Gardener. 

“N.B.—I lent Mr. R. Estchurch (of 
Lawell) on the iii April, on which day he 
took his journey to London, xls. and I sent 
it him by Mr. Estchurche’s boy, who brought 
me a letter from him.” 


1602. 

“ May 1st.—I bought at Chudleigh Market 
so much victuals as cost me xiiid. 

**T spent there xid. 

“TI bought a pair of gloves, and paid 
iiijd. 

“T lay at Pynsentt’s that night. 

* May 4.—I was at Augustine Ratley’s at 
dinner, where I met Mr. Chudleigh, and so 
past the time there all day at Bowls. 

“ May 8.—I went to Chudleigh market 
and bought a shoulder of veal for viid. 

“ May 9, Sunday.—I went to Bressell’s to 
dinner, and the afternoon at Ashton, and 
there won at bowls xvid. 

“May 10.—I began to shear my sheep. 
This day Comyn, of Lustleigh, was with me 
about his bond, and I promised him to take 
no advantage of his forfeiture, so that the 
money with interest was paid me at Michael- 
mas next. This day Richd. Estchurch and 
Robert was with me. I gave unto Richd. a 
gold button, and lent him a book entitled 
‘The Passions of the Mind.’ 

“ May 13.—Richd. Hopes did arrest 
Richard Potter at my suit, and I did take 
him to Zidford to prison. 

“ May 15.—I went to Chudleigh market, 
and bought 3 cheeses, and paid xid. 

“ May 18.— John Staplehill came to 
Riddon, and lay there this night. 

“ May 24.—Being Whitsunday I went to 
Trusham to Morning Prayer. 

“ May 27.—I staid at Riddon all day. 
Wm. Casley came to me to draw up his 
Sister’s assurance for her marriage with 
Bennett Ball, and this day some of Shilling- 
ford did fish Welcomb brook. 
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“June 7.—I went to Mr. Davies and 
dined there and gave my God-daughter 
xiid, 

“June 13, Sunday.—I dined at Riddon, 
in the afternoon went to Trusham (Church) 
and lost at bowls xvd. 

“ June 14.—Taylor of Christow came for 
my wool and with him came his wife, he had 
of me 214 fleeces for xxv/. vis. vd. 

“JT bought a breast of veal and paid 
viid. 

“June 15.—I rode to Chudleigh, and 
from thence Mr. Staplehill, Mr. Estchurch 
and myself rode to Bampton to Mr. Cople- 
ston’s, where we stayed all night. Our busi- 
ness was about marriage for Mr. Staplehill. 
In the morning Mr. Estchurch and myself 
went to bowls with Mr. Wood, and L. C., 
I won then ivs. vid. At night I came to 
Riddon. 

“* June 24.—I went to Leygh (? Boddis- 
combeleigh) at morning prayer. Mr. Bollen 


sent for me, and I went with him to dinner, 
there dined Mr. Cowlen and his wife, Mr. 
Gee and his wife, and in the afternoon came 
Mr. Luccomb, little talk to any effect but of 
arguments of Scripture, and somewhat of Mr. 
Gee and Clampitt his adversary.” 

On June 14 he made minutes of his will, 


which, however, he lived to cancel. 

“In the name of God, amen. The sub- 
stance of the gifts which I purpose to be- 
queath in my will: 

“ First, to my dearly beloved mother c/, 
to my principal friend Mrs. Staplehill xlZ, to 
my delighted sure friend Mr. Estchurch 
xxx/,, to my singular great friend Mr. Symon 
Clifford xx, to my constant friend Mr. Bollen 
xx, to my fast friend and cousin Mr. Bagwell 
(of Exon) xx, to my trusty friend Mr. Augus- 
tine Racley v/., to my ancient and loving 
friend Mr. Symons v/. 

“To my acquaintance and withal my good 
friends Mr. Thomas Clifford, Mr. John 
Staplehill, Mr. Henry Estchurch, Mr. Hum- 
phry Spurway, Mr. Hugh Osborn, Mr. J. 
Pynsentt, Mr. Richard Prowse and 6 others 
2os. each to make them rings. To my 4 
sisters Ann, Joan, Elisabeth, and Eleanor 
1o/, each, to Hugh, Joan and Ellen Fryer 
4/. each. ‘To Simon Cadbury my godson 
6/., to his two daughters 4/. a piece, to John 
Stokes who hath few friends 6/7, to his four 
brothers-in-law 40s. each. 


“'To my Uncle Honnywell and his son 
Harry 40s. each, to the rest of my Uncle’s 
children and to all the children by my 
Father’s and Mother’s side 10s. a piece. To 
my 2 men-servants 5/7. and to my maid 
Juliana Casley 4os. 

“ July 3.—I went to Chudleigh and bought 
as many JVew/and (Newfoundland) fish as 
came to ixd. 

“ July 4.—I supped at Bremell this night, 
master sent me a shoulder of venison, I gave 
the boy iiid. 

“July 8.—I had friends at Bremell to 
dinner, the charges of the feast stood me 
XVS. 

“July 11.—I went to Trusham to fore- 
noon prayer, I dined at Tuckett’s in the 
afternoon. I bowled and won xvid. 

“July 24.—It did rain very much, Mr. 
Bollen came to Riddon unto me, and 
brought me a cheese and a pottell of butter. 
I lent him my book of the Mysteries of Mount 
Calvary. I rode to Chudleigh with him and 
there spent iiijd. 

“ July 29.—I was at Riddon; about 4 of 
the clock I was arrested with a warrant of 
the peace (from Mr. Reapnell) by two bay- 
liffs, at Kingwell’s suit; I went with them 
that night to Exeter. I lay at Mr. Bennett’s 
with them. 

“July 30.—I shewed my supersedeas at 
Stokehill. I came into the city, and dined 
with Mr. Prowse, his son, and both Mr. 
Cliffords with me. I bought a gold ring and 
paid viiis. 

“ July 31.—I rode to Chudleigh Market. 

“ August 1st, Sunday.—1 went to Ashton, 
and spoke with Mr. Pollard about Kingwell, 
and Henry Tuckett was with me. I went 
from thence to Trusham and dined at Cved- 
Jord’s in the afternoon. I and the constable 
came to Riddon, and there he warned Mead- 
way to come before Mr. Pollard, but we 
could not meet with Kingwell. We searched 
his house twice, and lay at Riddon that 
night ; and homewards we met Kenicott who 
confessed matter of importance unto us 
against Kingwell. 

“ August 2.—We all met before Mr. Pol- 
lard ; Kingwell’s wife came, but he did not. 
The matter had a long hearing. In the 
afternoon I rode to Weelton, with Mr. Pol- 
lard. 

“ August 3.—I returned from Weelton; 
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we came to Mr. Estchurch homeward; we 
played at bowles at Chudleigh, where I won 
of Mr. Pollard iiiis. 

“ August 6.—I did reap my rye. 

“ August 10.—I rode to Exeter at the 
Assizes and staid at Hole’s, myself and horse, 
and spent there xvid. 

“ August 11, 12, 13.—I remained at the 
Assizes. I bought a pair of shoes, and paid 
2s. 6a. I more bought a pair of boots, and 
a pair of shoes, and am to pay gs. I spent 
there that week in horse and self xvs. I 
rode this night to Chudleigh, with Henry 
Estchurch. 

“ August 16.—Mrs. Staplehill and her son 
dined with me, at Riddon. I sent for a 
bushel of salt and paid iis. vid. 

“ August 22.—I went to Trusham Church. 
After evening prayers went to bowles.” 


A pistory of the JOarishes of 
St. Jues, Lelant, Cowednack, 
and 4ennor.* 


S}HIS is a fine, imposing - looking 

volume, and excellently printed. 

In many ways it comes well up to 

its appearance, and to the favour- 

able impression that it at first gave us. But 

candour obliges us to admit that it has a few 

faults and shortcomings. As, however, the 

blemishes are far outbalanced by the honest 

work, of which these pages afford evidence, 

it will be best to first put on record the 

degree of fault-finding that it seems necessary 

to state, and then to pass on to our plea- 
santer task. 

Mr. Matthews states in the introduction 
that “he has, he believes, left no likely class 
of public records unsearched in his en- 
deavour to make his work full and reliable.” 
This is going rather too far. Had the 
original Episcopal Act Books of Exeter 


* A History of the Parishes of St. Ives, Lelant, 
Towednack, and Zennor, in the County of Cornwall. 
By John Hoborn Matthews. Elliot Stock. Royal 
8vo., pp. xvi., 560. Numerous illustrations. Price 
3Is. 6d. 


Diocese been consulted, instead of the two 
volumes of Canon Hingeston-Randolph’s 
Indices, we have little or no doubt that fuller 
lists of the early clergy might have been com- 
piled, though we are left with the impression 
that an exhaustive search has been made. 
Dr. Cox’s How to Write the History of a 
Parish is named in the “list of authorities 
referred to in compiling this book ;” but had 
all the records there referred to been con- 
sulted, a variety of interesting and illustrative 
information might have been given of St. 
Ives and the adjoining parishes from the 
time of King John downwards, which is now 
looked for in vain. Moreover, certain 
blunders might have been avoided by a little 
further research and care. The statement 
on p. 88, that, “ previous to the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, St. Ives and 
Towednack were merely hamlets in the parish 
of Lelant,” is obviously incorrect, and is even 
confuted on p. 31, where a document of 
A.D. 1327 is referred to, which makes men- 
tion of ‘‘ Parochia Sancte Ye.” 

Having, however, said this much, chiefly 
of sins of omission, little but praise remains 
for this the first printed history of the 
parishes of the St. Ives district. The volume 


opens with a physical description of the 
neighbourhood, its mineralogy, flora, fauna, 


climate, and ethnology. <A brief second 
chapter gives a fairly good summary of the 
prehistoric, British, and Roman periods, 
which is followed by chapters on the intro- 
duction of Christianity, St. Ia, and the early 
Christian antiquities of this group of parishes. 
Special attention is given to the wayside 
early granite crosses, of which twelve are 
enumerated. 

An illustration is given in this section of 
the present appearance of the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, on the top of the island of St. Ives. 
It is mentioned by Leland as an ancient 
foundation, and is supposed by some to be 
older than the original church of St. Ia or 
Ives. It has, however, been so often patched 
and altered that probably little, if anything, 
is left of the original structure. Towards 
the end of last century, the building was 
transformed into a look-out station for the 
coastguards, when brick - additions were 
made, turning it into a sort of cottage. 
When we visited it in 1874, we noted several 
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parts then extant which were certainly pre- 
Reformation. 

The chapter on the manors and lordships 
might have been materially extended and 
improved, but we are glad to note that special 
attention is given to field-names. 

The account of the parish church of St. 
Ives is full of interest, and is nicely illus- 
trated. A good account is given of the 
curious series of black oak bench-ends of 
late Perpendicular design. The best are 
now in the Trenwith aisle, though they were 
doubtless originally the ends of chancel stalls 
or seats. Of one of them, surmounted by a 


to be tolled! We cannot commend the 
illustrations of Zennor Church; they are too 
crude. The Axtiguary (vol. xxv., p. 63) 
contained a better drawing of the celebrated 
mermaid bench-end at Zennor. 

The section that deals with the Subsidy 
Rolls is of considerable value, and the sum- 
maries of the Reformation and Elizabethan 
periods are interesting and most readable. 

Chapters twelve and fourteen, which con- 
tain full descriptions of, and excerpts from, 
the old Borough account-books, will be per- 
used with zeal and profit by antiquaries. 
The earliest of these is a paper folio-volume 





CHAPEL OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


kneeling angel holding a pyx, a full-length 
drawing is given, whilst the beautifully-carved 
angel holding an open book and kneeling at 
a low reading-desk is given on a larger scale. 

In the comments on the church of Lelant, 
we are informed that the present vicar was told 
by an old man that he had seen the church 
full of kegs of French brandy towards the 
beginning of this century, for the smugglers 
considered the church the safest of all hiding- 
places, as no one would ever dream of going 
there on a week-day! What a scathing 
satire on priests who are bound by their 
Prayer-book and ordination vows to say 
daily offices in church, and to cause a bell 


extending from 1570 to 1639; “it was lost 
for a great number of years, and was dis- 
covered in 1890 by the Mayor, Mr. Edward 
Hain, junior, amongst the sweepings of a 
solicitor’s office.” Several entries refer to the 
parish games or sports, which seem to have 
taken place on May-day and at Christmas, 
and for the control of which a king and 
queen were annually chosen. The receipts 
at these games were handed over by the 
monarch to the relief of the poor. 


1573. Item rec: of the Kinge and Quene for the somer 
games 1'i 5 44, 

1575. Item rec: of James Huchine (Kinge) for the 
somer games xivs. 6d, 
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1575. Item payd to the pypers for there wages. 

1597. Item rect of Stephen Barbar for pte of the 
profitt made by the Somer games remayning 
in his hands vjs. 

1616. James Stearye rec’ of Henrye Shapland and 
Eliz. Taylor lorde and ladye att the Somer 
games xs. whereof p? Henry Shapland to 
helpe make a maye pole viijs. 


The last year in which mention is made 
of these games is 1640 ; they did not survive 
the Puritan times. Various entries refer to 
interludes or miracle-plays which went on 























BENCH-END, ST. IVES. 


throughout the reign of Elizabeth, the most 
curious being an entry of 1575: “Spent 
upon the carpenters yt made hevin (Heaven) 
iiijd.” Other entries relate to the various 
precautionary measures taken against ex- 
pected Spanish invasions, to the mounting 
of a big gun in the churchyard, to defensive 
measures to resist the approach of the plague 
in 1603, and to the prohibiting (in the same 
year) of the importing of “any barrell of 
Bristowe beere or any other beere, consider- 
inge that ot Beeres and Ale made within o* 


towne is by comon experience found as good 
and healthfull to mens Bodyes, and rather 
more” ! 

From a number of most interesting general 
excerpts that we had marked, space can only 
be found for the following : 


1576. Paym's Imprimis p® for led to make bollats when 
the Spanyerds were in Mounts Baye... . 

1580. It. furst payde for x horses to carye morash 
Russches from Conn'ton gevyn unto the 
parish churche of Sent Yves yerlye by St John 
Arundell of Lannhern knygth and hys 
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awncestors tyme out of mynde and ther 
labours that gatheryde the same Rusches 
vjs. viijd. 

1584. Item paid the players of Germal which gathered 
for y® church ijs. 

1592. It. paid George Paine ffor his horse to carry 
Campyon to Syr Walter Rolie to Peryn ijs. 

1603. P4 Daniell Sprigge for makinge the cuckinge 
stoole and all things thereto belonginge 5s. 52. 


The second volume of the borough ac- 
counts is a quarto volume covering the 
period of 1639—1687, which is of equal 
interest in one sense to the earlier volume, 
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though, of course, its value lessens as it ap- 
proximates more to our own time, and to 
the fuller historical period. It makes men- 
tion of, among a great variety of other sub- 
jects, the cage for confining offenders as a 
public spectacle, the silver ball used in hurl- 
ing-matches, the wishing-cup, incidents of 
the Commonwealth Revolution, destruction 
of the organ and rood-screen, whipping of 
females at the cart’s tail, arrest of John 
Fox and other Quakers, payments to the 
drummer, piper and fiddler, searching for 





The eighteenth chapter has an excellent de- 
scription of various old houses of the town 
of St. Ives and the district. One of the most 
interesting of these is the Breton House, on 
the eastern shore of the island. It is a mas- 
sive barn-like old building, under a ledge of 
slate rock, and is popularly known as “the 
Briton’s Hut.” It was built for the use of 
the Breton fishermen who frequented the 
port in large numbers until about the middle 
of last century; it seems to have been used 
by them both as a lodging-house and a store- 


“THE BRITON’S HUT.” 


Jesuits, the Duke ot Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
and the taking of the Maypole to the saw- 
it. 
. A third section of the borough accounts 
extends from 1689 to 1776, and includes 
memoranda pertaining to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell, Jacobite plots, the swearing of the 
Duke of Bolton as recorder, the Battle of 
Blenheim, the indicting of the Mayor for 
murder and his acquittal, the serjeants’ cloaks 
and laced hats, and the obtaining of forty-six 
additional constables’ poles for an election- 
day. 


house for their gear. Repairs of this house 
are mentioned in the earliest of the borough 
accounts. 

Other chapters deal with St. Ives in the 
last century, with Wesley’s visits, with legen- 
dary lore, surviving customs, old gossip, local 
families and notabilities, and lists of the 
public officials of the borough and parish. 
The indexes are most thorough. Taken as 
a whole, notwithstanding certain deficiencies, 
this is the best book for the antiquary that 
Cornwall has produced during the past half 
century. 
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Che Roman Roads of 
Hampshire. 
By T. W. SHORE. 


Seti Roman roads in Hampshire 
ai were numerous and important. 
As six great highways passed out 
of Winchester, five out of Sil- 
chester, three from Southampton or Clausen- 
tum, and three connected Porchester with 
other stations, in addition to other less 
important ways, a short description of the 
remains of these roads as they exist at the 
present time, and some account of the 
influence they have had on Hampshire 
history, topography, and folk-lore, and the 
influence the history of the county has had 
upon them, may be of general interest. 

The road from Cirencester to Winchester 
is the best preserved of all these highways in 
Hampshire. It enters the county at Conholt 
Hill, about 700 feet above the sea, at a place 
called the Hampshire Gap, which was, no 
doubt, an old forest name for this open- 
ing into, and passage through, the Forest 
of Chute. From Conholt the road went in 
a straight line to the suburbs of Winchester, 
the elevated position at the Hampshire Gap 
having evidently been the sight place, from 
which the Roman engineers laid out its 
course. At present the road goes straight 
from Conholt for about four miles to a place 
where a slight modern detour occurs. It 
passes on in the old line for three miles 
further, with two or three slight deviations, 
to a place south-east of Andover, known as 
Pavey’s Grave. A little further on, its course 
can again be followed for a mile and a half 
through Harewood Forest, at the edge of 
which it is disused for about three-quarters 
of a mile, this being the place where it 
crossed the Test and the alluvial meadows 
along its course, and this was probably the 
most difficult part of the road to make in 
the whole way from Cirencester to Win- 
chester. On the opposite side of the river 
the old road remains, and it is still used as 
a highway for the greater part of its course, 
about eight miles to the suburbs of Win- 
chester. 





The road from Winchester to Old Sarum 
left the former city at its West Gate, and 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction, 
following an easy slope of the hill to the top 
of Teg Down, 484 feet above the sea. From 
this elevation the Roman engineers could 
get a good sight to the westward, and they 
marked out its course from this spot almost 
due west to the ford, and thence to Old 
Sarum. For the first four miles from Teg 
Down it can still be used, and further on it 
can be traced to the ford across the Test. 
Westward of the river its line is lost for 
about a mile, but it reappears again at the 
bush barrow in the parish of Broughton, 
and, with only one other break, is continued 
to the border of the county. 

The road from Winchester to Silchester 
is fairly perfect as far as the village of 
Sherborne St. John, having only one break 
in this part of its course. From Winchester 
northwards it forms the modern highway to 
Basingstoke as far as Popham, with a slight 
deviation in passing Stratton Park. There 
the modern road passes outside the park 
inclosure parallel to the line of the old road, 
which can be traced a little to the eastward 
inside the park fence. The old road has 
been abandoned, from the site of Popham 
vicarage, for a few miles, until it reappears 
again on the west of Kempshott Park, from 
which place it is continued northward until 
it becomes known as Rooksdown Lane. 
This can be followed for about three miles 
as far as the modern road from Basingstoke 
to Monk Sherborne. From that place the 
old Roman way has been lost for about a 
mile, but reappears again for a short distance 
between Sherborne St. John and Monk 
Sherborne. 

The road from Winchester eastward, in 
the direction of Farnham, has been almost 
obliterated. Such a road must have existed ; 
its course appears to have been on the south 
of the Itchen, and to have passed through 
Bishop’s Sutton and Ropley. East of 
Ropley its direction is probably marked by 
the line of a broad lane which passes Manor 
Farm and Brislands, and goes straight 
towards Chawton and Alton, up and down 
without regard to levels. 

The road from Winchester to Porchester 
left the city by its East Gate, and followed 
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the older British road, which led up the hill 
to the British earthwork on St. Catherine’s 
Hill. Opposite the entrance to the earth- 
work the Roman way was turned to the left, 
and continued up the slope until the top of 
the hill was reached, about 390 feet above 
the sea. From this elevation the Roman 
engineers set it out in a straight line to Por- 
chester. Part of it still remains, and is used 
for modern traffic for about three miles to 
Morestead, beyond which it can be traced by 
a field-road and track to Marwell. Part of 
this road also appears again near Upham and 
Bishop’s Waltham, beyond which it is lost. 

The road from Winchester to Southampton, 
or Clausentum, passed out of Winchester at 
its South Gate. It is still used as the modern 
highway along part of its course. North of 
the village of Otterbourn it may be seen as a 
sunken road parallel to the modern one, as if 
the old way was only disused when it had 
become deeply cut down into the chalk, and 
become quite worn out. This road passed 
through the Roman Lapidem, now called 
North Stoneham. 

The road from Silchester to Old Sarum 
was for centuries known as the Portway. It 
passed out of Silchester at its South Gate, 
which still remains in a fairly-perfect condi- 
tion. The road can be traced westward near 
Wolverton, and between Whitchurch and 
Kingsclere, where its course for about three 
miles is marked by a line of wood known as 
Ceesar’s Belt. The road still remains in part 
further westward, near Middle Wyke Farm 
and East Anton, and it can be followed almost 
continuously from the place where it crosses 
the Andover and Wey Hill road into Wiltshire. 

The roads which passed out of Silchester 
eastward to Staines and westward to Speen 
can still be followed for some miles as grass 
tracks, or can be traced without difficulty. 
The road from the North Gate of Silchester 
passed into Berkshire. 

From Southampton, or Clausentum, roads 
existed which led to Porchester and westward 
to Old Sarum. The road to Porchester 
appears to have branched off from the road 
to Winchester, with which it was connected 
with a ford or bridge at Mansbridge, which 
place appears at that time to have marked 
the limit of the flow ot the tides. This road 


also appears to have crossed the Hamble 


River at Botley, another tidal limit, and to 
have joined the Winchester and Porchester 
road. Many Roman remains have been 
found in places along its course. 

The road from Southampton, or Clausen- 
tum, westward probably passed through Old 
Shirley, and crossed the river Test near 
Nursling Mill, which is also the limit of the 
flow of the tidal-water. Beyond the Test it 
was joined by a road from Lepe on the 
Solent, which passed through Eling. At 
Lepe a small harbour existed, now silted up, 
and the road from this little port still remains 
on Beaulieu Heath, where it may be seen as 
a raised road for more than a mile. 

Part of a similar raised road also crossed 
the same heath in the direction from Hythe 
to Hariford, the limit of the tidal flow in the 
Beaulieu River, or Ex. This road or track 
appears to have been continued westward to 
Lymington, thence to Christchurch, and into 
Dorsetshire. Roman remains have been 
plentifully found in places along this course. 

The road from Porchester to Chichester is 
marked by the line of the modern road at 
the foot of Portsdown Hill, which connects 
these places. This road passed through 
Havant and Bosham, places in which many 
Roman remains have been found. A little 
north of its course there are remains of 
extensive Roman buildings at Rowland’s 
Castle, a place which is said to have been 
converted by the Saxons into a fortress of 
their own, and to have been habitable as late 
as the time of Henry II. The /#inerary of 
that king shows that he was in this neigh- 
bourhood from July 10 to 17, 1177. 

The British roads in Hampshire always 
crossed the rivers at natural fords. Not so 
the Roman highways. They crossed the 
Test by artificial wade-ways, or staked fords, 
without deviating from their direct courses. 
The Winchester and Cirencester road crossed 
at Welford, a name now lost, but which gave 
the name to the hundred as late as the time 
of the Domesday Survey. The Winchester 
and Old Sarum road also crossed the river at 
a place called Forde, a name which has also 
since been lost, and the ford long since 
abandoned. The Roman engineers only 
considered natural circumstances in crossing 
the Test, Itchen, and Hamble above the 
highest tidal limits. 
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The most remarkable deflection from a 
straight course which occurs in regard to any 
Roman road in this county is one just beyond 
the Hampshire border, near Conholt, where the 
Cirencester road makes a detour of three 
miles in the form of a semicircle, so as to 
avoid a descent of nearly 300 feet into the 
valley at Hippenscombe. Several of the 
roads which entered Winchester were deflected 
from the straight line on nearing that city, and 
the roads leading to Porchester necessarily 
made a bend on reaching the tongue of land 
at the extremity of which the Roman station 
was built. An example of a bifurcating road 
occurred close to the city of Silchester, where 
the Old Sarum and Winchester roads, which 
both left the city at the South Gate, divided 
a short distance from it. 

Raised roads, or causeways, existed along 
parts of the courses of several of the Hamp- 
shire roads. One was known as the Chute 
Causeway, on the Silchester and Old Sarum 
road, and this remained in Chute Forest as 
late as the seventeenth century. Another 
raised road still exists near Buckholt Farm, 
on the Winchester and Old Sarum road, and 
another remains on the Lepe road across 
Beaulieu Heath. 

The material commonly used in making 
the Roman highways in Hampshire was 
flint ; but in those parts of the county where 
the roads passed over Tertiary strata, the 
pebble-beds of the Lower Bagshot series were 
also used where available. This was found 
to be the case when the road from Winchester 
to Old Sarum was examined some years ago. 
The roads appear to have been used until 
they were worn out; and as the strata they 
passed over was of different degrees of hard- 
ness, they became decayed the quickest 
where from natural causes the ground was 
the softest. This has in many instances 
been the origin of the slight deviations and 
detours which exist along the courses of 
several of the old Roman roads used at the 
present day, the modern line of road being 
in the general line of the Roman way, with 
slight detours here and there, which probably 
themselves are many centuries old. 

A curious example of such a deviation 
occurs south-east of Andover, on the road 
from Cirencester to Winchester, at the place 
known as Pavey’s Grave This is the spot 

VOL. XXVI. 


where the disused Roman road crossed the 
ancient local road from Longparish to 
Andover, and this spot was probably used as 
the burial-place of some criminal while the 
later traffic on the Roman road still went by 
the place. 

The disuse of the Roman roads of Hamp- 
shire was apparently brought about by a 
variety of circumstances. The first to fall 
into neglect and decay were probably those 
which passed through Silchester itself. That 
city was destroyed soon after the settlement 
of Wessex, and the roads through the city 
enclosure, which still remains, must have 
become impassable after the city had become 
a heap of ruins. Some interesting old roads, 
however, exist just outside Silchester city 
walls. A little way south of the South Gate, 
a road, known as Church Lane, branches off 
from the remaining part of the Roman road 
from Winchester, and, passing near the walls, 
is continued to the site of the East Gate, thus 
connecting the great southern highway with 
the eastern one, which led to Staines. From 
near the site of the East Gate, also, a road 
passes outside the walls along the north, and 
connects the Roman road from the east with 
the line of that which entered the city from 
the north. This road is further continued 
more circuitously to the line of the western 
road to Speen. ‘The origin of these irregular 
country roads just outside the great walls of 
Silchester must, I think, be ascribed to the 
time of the Saxons, when the city was a heap 
of ruins, and it was necessary to make this 
circuitous connection for the traffic which in 
Roman time passed through the city itself. 

A good example of the closing of part of a 
Roman road in the Middle Ages by legal 
sanction after an inquiry and report occurs in 
connection with part of the road from Win- 
chester to Silchester, between Sherborne 
St. John and Silchester. Early in the fifth- 
teenth century William Brocas was desirous 
of improving his park, and in the year 1415 
the ‘ Inquisitiones ad quod damnum” in- 
form us that an inquiry was held to ascertain 
what harm would follow if William Brocas, 
esquire, should be allowed to enclose and 
hold a certain road in Sherborne and Bramley 
which led to Silchester through his park. 
Apparently the result of the inquisition was 
that no harm would follow, and part of the 
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Roman highway from Winchester to Silchester 
thus became defaced, so that at the present 
time its course through Sherborne and Bramley 
can only be traced. This record shows that 
the traffic from Winchester to Reading and 
the eastern part of Berkshire had by the 
beginning of the fifteenth century ceased to 
pass along that part of the Roman road. 
The disuse of that part of the road which 
William Brocas was allowed to enclose was no 
doubt due to the growth of Basingstoke. 
The Winchester and Silchester road is still 
used as far northwards as it was in the 
Middle Ages found convenient to use it on 
the way to Basingstoke, beyond which it 
became neglected. 

The preservation of most of the Roman 
roads leading to Winchester has been due to 
the continuous occupation of that city, and 
they help us, even at the present day, in 
estimating the value of such historical state- 
ments as refer to the destruction of Win- 
chester during the West Saxon conquest. It 
is not likely that any conquering people 
would destroy a city in order that they might 
immediately set to work and rebuild it on a 
plan more to theirown minds. The position 
of Winchester is one marked out by nature 
as a governing centre for a province. That 
the West Saxons, after capturing Venta 
Belgarum, destroyed such of its buildings as 
were repugnant to their barbarous ideas is 
very probable, but it is very improbable that 
they destroyed the entire city, for it is quite 
certain that they made great use of the 
Roman roads of Hampshire, which radiated 
from Venta Belgarum like spokes from the 
centre of a wheel; and they could not have 
used these roads without the great incon- 
venience of continually crossing and recross- 
ing its ruins, if they had destroyed the Roman 
city. 

The earliest expedition of Cynuic after the 
settlement of Wessex was the capture of Old 
Sarum, in 552, an expedition in which he 
must have made use of the Roman road. 
The next expansion of Wessex was that 
made along the Cirencester road as far as 
Marlborough, which was taken some years 
later, and which gave the West Saxons com- 
mand of the Berkshire country. They were 
then able to concentrate their forces on Sil- 
chester by the northern road and the road 


from Speen, as well as by those from Old 
Sarum and Winchester. 

The road from Winchester to Marlborough 
and Cirencester is now used as the modern 
highway from Winchester as far as it was in 
the Middle Ages found to suit the traffic to 
Andover. The ford at Welford became dis- 
used, and the name it gave to the hundred 
became changed, between 1086 and 1334, to 
that of Wherwell, through which place the 
deflected traffic to Andover was made to pass 
by the building of a bridge. 

The rise of Salisbury and the abandon- 
ment of Old Sarum, in the thirteenth century, 
greatly influenced the fate of two of the Roman 
roads in Hampshire. As long as Old Sarum 
remained a habitable city, the Roman roads 
to it from Winchester and the north of 
Hampshire were much used. It was along 
the road from Winchester that William I. 
passed in August, 1086, on his way to the 
great assembly on Salisbury Plain. After the 
rise of Salisbury, newer roads were found 
more convenient for the traffic to the new 
city, and the grass-grown old Roman ways, 
which had no doubt become much worn by 
the thirteenth century, still tell the story of 
their neglect and decay. 

The road from Winchester to Porchester is 
lost beyond Bishop’s Waltham. Porchester 
was destroyed by the Saxons, and the Roman 
walls, which were left, were not utilized until 
the Norman period, when the castle was built. 
In the meantime, the two great episcopal 
manors of Waltham and Fareham grew into 
importance in the neighbourhood, and other 
places, such as Wickham, arose, which 
diverted the traffic from the Roman way to 
Porchester, and led it through Bishop’s 
Waltham and Fareham. 

The Roman roads of Hampshire have left 
their marks on its topography. ‘The road 
from Silchester to Speen was for some dis- 
tance adopted as the boundary of the county, 
and, although the actual road is now lost, its 
line still remains in this boundary. Similarly, 
the eastern road from Silchester was adopted 
as the boundary of the Saxon shire, and still 
so remains. The road from Silchester to 
Winchester was adopted as the boundary of 
the royal manor of Basingstoke, and a few 
miles further on as the boundary of the 
Hundred of Bermondspit ; while nearer Win- 
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chester it was used as part of the boundary of 
the manor of Worthy. The road from Win- 
chester to Old Sarum was also adopted as 
part of the boundary between the manors of 
Merdon and Sparsholt, and the Portway from 
Silchester to Old Sarum was also utilized as 
the northern boundary of the Hundred of 
Overton. 

These circumstances show that the Roman 
highways were well-defined landmarks in 
Saxon time, and they no doubt continued to 
be used as the chief roads during the Saxon 
period, and perhaps long afterwards. The 
survival of several names derived from the 
travelling merchants which occur along them 
also points to this conclusion. Until the 
fourteenth century, the Ceapmen, or Chap- 
men, were an important trading guild at 
Winchester, where they had their hall, known 
as Chapman’s Hall, for the farm of which the 
Exchequer records show that payments were 
made in the time of Henry II. and subse- 
quent kings. The Chapmen are mentioned 
in the Laws of Ina; and by the Laws of Alfred 
they were required to bring up their men 
whom they took with them before the king’s 
reeve at the folk - mote, to declare their 
number, and to become surety for them, 
being allowed only to take those whom they 
were able afterwards to present to the folk- 
mote for justice. ‘These Chapmen were the 
travelling merchants whose name still clings 
to a ford near St. Mary Bourne, known as 
Chapman’s Ford, where the Roman highway 
from Silchester to Old Sarum crossed a 
branch of the Test, and to another place 
nearer Silchester, known as Chapgate, where 
the same Roman road crossed the old road 
from Whitchurch to Newbury. 

The Roman roads, in a few instances, have 
given names to places in this county. On or 
near the Winchester and Silchester road the 
villages of East and West Stratton occur ; on 
or near the Silchester and Staines road the 
villages of Stratfieldsaye and Stratfield Turgis 
occur, and a place known in the Middle Ages 
as Strete was situated near the ford across the 
Test on the Winchester and Old Sarum 
road. The name Street also still clings to 
places through or near which Roman ways 
formerly passed at Ropley, near Lymington, 
and between Old Shirley and Bittern. The 
name Cold Harbour, also, which has evidently 


been derived from the Roman roads, still 
clings to six or more places along or near 
these roads in this county. 

The Roman roads of Hampshire are men- 
tioned in charters and other documents of 
Saxon and medizval time by such names as 
*‘ herepath,” “ lawpath,” and “ via regis.” 

These roads have had an influence on the 
folk - lore of the county. Hampshire still 
contains the remains of about 400 barrows, 
some of which are mentioned in Saxon 
charters as places of “heathen burial.” 
Many barrows occur near to the lines of the 
Roman roads, and with them tales of spectres 
and fairies, some of which have survived to 
the present time, were associated in the 
minds of the people of the Middle Ages. 
What these people could not understand they 
commonly attributed to the devil. The 
origin of these great highways was one of 
these puzzles, and hence, probably, arose 
such names as “the devil’s highway” and 
the “ devil’s dancing-ground ” for parts of the 
Roman roads—names which have survived 
to the present day. 

Hampshire is not without its giants and 
mythical heroes. One of these was Onion, 
the giant of Silchester, whose name was 
formerly given to the Roman coins so 
commonly found within the ruins of the city. 
In the time of Elizabeth these were called 
*‘Onion’s pennies” by the country people. 
Another hero was Roland, who slew 
Angoulaffre, the Saracen giant, and whose 
name, perhaps an imported one, still clings 
to the site of the Roman buildings at Row- 
land’s Castle, to which village it has given its 
name. Roman coins, which have been 
plentifully found in Hampshire not far from 
its Roman roads, are still known to some of 
its people by the name of “ soldiers’ money.” 

One of the most remarkable legends of 
Hampshire connected with its Roman roads 
is one which relates to the tin trade and its 
conveyance along the Roman way to the 
Solent at Lepe, and thence across that arm of 
the sea at low-tide in carts to Gurnard Bay, 
from which place the traffic was continued 
along other Roman ways to the southern 
part of the Isle of Wight, where it was 
shipped. Why the ancient mariners pre- 
ferred the dangerous coast of the southern 
part of the island to the ancient land-locked 
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harbour of Lepe, the legend does not 
state. 

Another remarkable legend connected with 
the Roman roads of this county is that con- 
cerning the invasion of the mythical King 
Gurmond, who, after he had subdued Ireland, 
turned his attention to Hampshire. He is 
said to have landed at Southampton, subse- 
quently to the death of the renowned King 
Arthur, accompanied by a hundred and sixty 
thousand Africans, which considerable army 
he led along the Roman roads, and finally 
concentrated for an attack on Silchester, 
which city, the legend says, he captured, 
and afterwards devastated the entire country 
round it. 





QA List of the Anventorics of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward vq. 


By WILLIAM Pack, F.S.A. 


(Continued from ). 32, vol. xxv.) 
—<—=—__—— 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK (covntinied). 


45. West Harling. 
46. Sowth Bopham. 
47. Amdenham. 

48. Gasthorpe. 

49. Garbolsliam Alle Sayntes. 
50. Garbolsham Seynt John. 
51. Redlesworth. 

52. Salthous. 

53- Hunworth. 

54. Saxlyngham. 

55. Leryngsett. 

56. Egyefeld. 

57. Blakeney. 

58. Brynnyngham. 
59. Burghe Parva. 
60. Thornage. 

61. Sharynton. 

62. Morston. 

63. Waborne. 

64. Glamforth. 

65. Gonthorp. 

66. Kelling. 

67. Cleye. 

68. Houlte. 

69. Langham Magna. 
70. Bathelee. 

71. Weffelton. 

72. Studey. 

73. Briston, 


" COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


. Bodham. 

. Hempsted. 

. Brynton. 

. Melton Constable. 
. Swanton New—-. 


. Bytteryng Parva. 
. Lingham. 

. Gryseleye. 

. Dunham Androw. 
. Dunham Mare. 

. Wissyngsett. 


Wellyngham. 


. Gylneye. 
. Heyleham. 
. Swanton Morleye. 


Frentham Parva. 


. Colcreke. 

. Worthen. 

. Wendlyn. 

. Northelmham. 
. Gateley. 


96. Tytteshate. 


113. 


136. 


. Danham Parva. 

. Stanfeld. 

. Hoo. 

. Fransham Magna. 


Gressenhall. 


. Wesingham All Seyntes. 
. Wesengham Petar. 

. Beetley. 

. Hornyngtofte. 


Oxwyk. 


. Rougham. 
. Kemeston, 
. Skarneng. 
. Lycham. 


Est Lexham. 
West Lexham. 
(Aug., Off. Miscl. Bks., vol. 503.) 


-——sing. 


. Est Derham. 

. Reymersen. 

. Thuxston. 

. Hardyngham. 

. Hockrynge. 

. Estuddeham. 

. Garveston. 

. Mattishalle. 

. Whynborrou cum Westfeld. 
. Cranborth cum Letton. 
. Shypesdham. 

. Northetuddham. 

. Yaxham. 

. Matteshalborgh. 


Barrow. 


—t 


. Tremyngham. 
. Hanworthe. 
. Roughton. 

. Sydistron. 

. Cromer. 

. Tronch. 

. Plompsted. 


Beston Regis juxta mare. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
’ 146, 
147. 
148. 

149. 

150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160, 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 








Mundisley. 
Matelask. 

Runton. 
Sheringham. 
Antyngham Maria. 
Suffeld. 
Estbekham. 
Sustede. 
Basyngham., 
Northereppes. 
Overstrond. 
Towneberningham. 
Grymmyngham, 
Knapton. 

Thorpe Market. 
Antingham Markett. 
Alborow. 
Aylemerton. 
Southreppes. 
Gunton. 
Northwood Barnyngham. 
Gresham. 
Felbrygge. 

Melton. 

Turgaton. 

Hychem (?). 
Byreham Magna. 
Brancastr’, 
Sedgeforde. 


- Ryngsted Magna. 

. Hunstanton. 

. Snettisham. 

. Newton juxta Byrcham. 
. Barwyke. 

. Byrcham Toftes, 

. Thornham. 

. Ryngsted Parva. 

. Ingoldstorp. 

. Dokkyng. 

. Stannow in Smethdon Hundred. 
. Sherneburne. 

. Holme juxt mare. 


. Cressyngham Parva. 

. Fowledon. 

. Narburgh. 

. Seporll. 

. Swaspham. 

. Southakre. 

. Lankeford. 

. Hilburrowe. 

. Dudlyngteon. 

. Narford. 

. Norton. 

. Cressyngham Magna. 
. Cokeley Cley All Seyntes. 
. Cokeley Cley Seynt Peteres. 
. Booderston. 

. Holmehalle. 

. Houghton. 

. Oxborrowgh. 

. Newton by Castelacre. 
. North Pykenham. 

. South Pykenham. 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 


© ON QNPwW DN 


West Bradenham, 

Bodney. 

Est Bradenham. 

Burnham Depdale. 

Burneham Norton. 

(Aug., Of. Miscl. Bhs., vol. 504.) 


- Keymer. 
. Northbarshain. 


Fakenham. 


. Fulmodeston. 

. South Raynham. 
. Croxton. 

. Styberd. 

. Allethorpp. 

. Bagthorpe. 

. West Barsham. 


Shireford. 


. Tatterset. 

. Est barsham. 

. Estrudham. 

- Skulthorpe. 

. Riboroughe Parva. 


16A. Westreynham. 
168, Testerton. 
16c. Snoryng Parva. 


. West Ruddham. 

. Ketillston. 

. Sydistern. 

. Norton. 

. Tatterford. 

. Dunton. 

. Biborr’ghe Magna. 
. Helloughton. 

. Est Reigham. 

.. Hempton. 

. Toftres. 

. Holton next Chapelye. 
. Skottowe. 

. Buxston, 

. Bilanghe juxta Colteshale. 
. Erpyngham. 

. Corpuscy. 

. Skeyton. 

. Saxthorpe. 

. Calthorp. 

. Alby. 

. Heydon. 

. Weste Beccham. 

. Swanton Abbatis. 
. Ingworth. 

. Hoton. 

3. Ittringham. 


44 & 45. Aylesham. 


. Barningham. 
. Brampton. 

. Wykmer. 

. Clyklyn. 

. Totyngton. 

. Oulton. 

. Hevingham. 
. Bannyngham. 
. Stratton. 

. Aylsham Borow. 
. Wolterton. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


57- Collye. 

58. Marsham. 

59. Lammes. 

60. Hobboys Parva. 

61. Cawston. 

62. Hobbes Magna. 

63. Coltesale. 

64. Oxneld. 

65. Twayte. 

66. Bakonstorpe. 
(Aug., Off. Miscl. Bks., vol. 505.) 


<a 


jPublications and jProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—<@- 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The following are the contents of the thirty-sixth 
quarterly part of the ARCHAOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS—a 
strong number: ‘* The Course of the Roman Road 
from Deva to Varis,” by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, a 
paper which was read at the Holywell meeting in 
1890.—A continuation of Mr. Stephen W. Williams’s, 
F.S.A., valuable papers on ‘‘Some Monumental 
Effigies in Wales.” The effigies illustrated are 
knightly ones at Wrexham, Llanarmon in Yale (two 
plates), and Gresford.—‘‘Notes on the Northop 
Effigies,” by Mr. Edward Owen, towards the identi- 
fication of the personages whose monuments were 
described by Mr. S. W. Williams in the last number 
of the journal.—‘‘ Supplementary Notes to the late 
History of the Parish of Bangor Is y Coed,” by Mr. 
A. N. Palmer.—‘‘ Charters connected with Lampeter 
and Llanbadarn Faur,” ¢emp. Edward I.—Edward IV., 
by Rev. Prebendary Davey. —‘‘ Flintshire Genea- 
logical Notes” (continued), by Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite. 
—Reviews and notices of books, and archeological 
notes and queries conclude the number. 


EA o¢ BA 
The 195th number of the quarterly issue of the 
ARCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL (Royal Archeological 
Institute) is well up to the mark, and of diversified 
interest. Our indefatigable contributor, Mr. F. 
Haverfield, F.S.A., opens with ‘‘Some Notable 
Romano-British Inscriptions,” which includes the 
Colchester Tablet, Inscriptions at Chester, a Mile- 
stone of Victorinus, the Matres Ollototee of Binchester, 
and the Barochan Patera.— Mr. Bunnell Lewis, 
F.S.A., writes on ‘*The Antiquities of Pola and 
Aquileia,” with photographic plates of the Temple of 
Augustus and Roma, and the Amphitheatre at Pola. 
—Rev. Precentor Venables contributed an interesting 
account, with ground-plan of the floorings, of the 
*€ Discovery of a Roman Villa in the Greetwell Fields, 
near Lincoln.”—The other papers are four of those 
which have already been commented on in the Antéz- 
guary in connection with the August meeting of the 
Institute at Cambridge, namely, the opening addresses 


of the Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. Fortnum, 
‘* Borough English,” by Mr. Peacock, F.S.A., and 
‘© Audley End,” by Mr. Gotch, F.S.A. 

a OG 


The eighth and last part of vol. xiv. of the Proceed- 
ings of the SociETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY 
comprises 113 pages. The first twenty pages are 
given to the seventeenth chapter of the Book of the 
Dead (British Museum Papyrus, No. 9901), trans- 
lated by Mr. P. le Page Renouf, illustrated with four 
most interesting double plates.—The President also 
contributes ‘‘ A Second Note on the Royal Title.”— 
Mr. F. S. Griffith gives a valuable paper of fifty pages 
on ‘‘ Egyptian Weights and Measures,” with a table 
of Egyptian field-measures, showing the multiples and 
subdivisions of the set or arura.—The same writer 
contributes ‘‘ Fragments of Old Egyptian Stories,” 
from the British Museum and Ambhurst collections, 
with five facsimile plates.—Mr. W. E. Crum gives 
** Another Fragment of the Story of Alexander.”— 
The number ends with shorter notes by Dr. A. 
Wiedemann, Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, and Professor 
Karl Piehl.—We desire to remind the members and 
friends of the society that its headquarters are now 
removed to 37, Great Russell Street. 


25 
The seventh number of the second volume of the 
quarterly journal of the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY contains extracts 
from ‘‘ Early Berkshire Wills,” ate 1558, by Mr. 
G. T. Tudor Sherwood. —A continuation of ‘‘Swallow- 
field and its Owners,” by Lady Russell.—A further 
note on the ‘‘ Archzeological Survey of Berkshire,” by 
Miss E. E. Thoyts; and a continuation of Mr. John 
Denis De Vitré’s useful notes on ‘‘ Some Berkshire 
Crosses.” 


The November issue of the monthly journal of the 
Ex-LiBrIs SOCIETY opens with a most interesting 
account of Ex-Libris in Paris, especially an account 
of the contents of the fifty-three royal folio volumes of 
book-plates in the Bibliothéque Nationale, by Mr. 
John Leighton, F.S.A.—Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., 
continues his second series of ‘‘ Literary Ex-Libris.” 
—We note that sixteen new members have been 
added to the society. 


The first part of vol. ii. of the Transactions of the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION OF BRAss 
COLLECTORS has reached us. It consists of thirty- 
two pages, and is a good number. In addition to 
proceedings, and the technical account of the society’s 
work, there are a variety of interesting brief articles 
and notes: Thomas Aileward, 1413, Havant, Hants 
(illustrated), a small but fine example of priest in 
processional vestments.—‘‘ A Complete List of the 
Isle of Wight Brasses.”—‘ The Saunders Brasses at 
Pottesgrove, Beds, and Wavenden, Bucks” (two 
plates). —‘‘ Pardon Brasses,” by Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A. 
—‘* Matrix of a Brass at Woodbridge, Suffolk,” by 
Mr. A. Oliver.—‘*The Family of Peckham.”— 
‘* Brasses at Dauntesey, Wilts,” and ‘‘ Thomas Gar- 
land, 1609, Tedwick, Yorks” (illustrated). The hon. 
cor. secretary of the society is Mr. C. J. P. Cave, of 
Trinity College. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


A well-attended inaugural meeting, for the purpose of 
establishing an East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, the 19th inst., in 
the Council Chamber of the Hull Town Hall, Rev. 
Dr. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., presiding, in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Mayor of Hull, who had been 
unexpectedly called to London.—The Chairman said 
the reason he had been asked to preside was probably 
because he had taken an interest in the formation of 
like societies elsewhere. A society well organized 
could do effectual work through their council, and 
much good work was done that did not come before 
the public. Through the means of their operations 
they might be able to ensure necessary reparation and 
prevention of acts of vandalism which might other- 
wise be perpetrated on ancient buildings, both domestic 
and ecclesiastical. They had not the slightest inten- 
tion of acting in a spirit of hostility to or of 
entering into rivalry with the old-established York- 
shire Archzeological Society, but he hoped that they 
would go on in their own way, and they would find 
plenty of material for interesting research. The East 
Riding, which comprised an area and a population far 
larger than those possessed by several of our most 
flourishing antiquarian associations, contained much 
of exceptional interest in various ways. It went 
without saying that they were singularly rich in 
beautiful edifices, and the Wold district was cele- 
brated for its interesting earthworks and tumuli; it 
was an exceptionally rich area to deal with, embrac- 
ing almost every possible variety of archzological 
research.—The Bishop of Beverley moved, ‘‘ That a 
society be formed, having for its object the study and 
preservation of the antiquities and the popularizing of 
the archeology of the East Riding.” He spoke as 
one who had joined the society in the hope of learn- 
ing a good deal about the antiquities and archeology 
of the Riding, for, though not living in the Riding, 
he took sufficient interest in it to desire to know some- 
thing more about the antiquities they possessed. He 
spoke of Meaux Abbey as a site affording a good 
opportunity for the society to do serviceable work. 
He hoped that the society would be of educational 
value, and would create an increased interest in the 
archeology of the district.—Alderman Park seconded 
the resolution.—Mr. Stuart Moore, F.S.A., in sup- 
porting it, suggested, amongst other things, the secur- 
ing of sets of Ordnance maps for the purposes of clas- 
sification. —Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., in also sup- 
porting the proposition, suggested that it would be of 
much value if clergymen would keep accurate records 
of the various changes which have taken place in con- 
nection with their respective churches. —It was 
decided, on the motion of Colonel Haworth-Booth, 
that the society should be termed ‘‘ The East Riding 
Antiquarian Society,” seconded by the Rev. A. N 
Cooper.—The following resolutions were also passed : 
Mr. Francis Bond proposed that the officers be a 
president, vice-presidents, a council not to exceed 
twenty-four in number, an honorary treasurer, and an 
honorary secretary, to be elected annually.—Mr. 
William Andrews proposed that the meetings of the 
society, to include an annual general meeting, be 
held at such times and places as the council shall 
decide. —The Rev. A. N. Cooper moved that a 


yearly volume be edited and printed, and issued at 
the general meetings, the selection of im extenso 
papers to be left to the discretion of a small editing 
committee to be annually appointed by the council. 
—Mr. Westoby seconded.—The Rev. H. E. Mad- 
dock moved, and Colonel Haworth-Booth seconded, 
that the first president be the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. 
—Mr. Councillor J. G. Hall proposed that the fol- 
lowing be vice-presidents: The Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of Hull, the Bishop of Beverley, Lord 
Herries, Lord Hotham, Sir George Sitwell, M.P., 
F.S.A., the Mayors of Hull, Beverley, and Hedon, 
the Rev. Dr. Lambert, the Rev. H. E. Maddock, 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, Mr. C. G. S. Foljambe, F.S.A., 
and Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P.—The President proposed, 
seconded by Mr. W. Marshall, that the council con- 
sist of Mr. W. Andrews, F.R.H.S., Mr. F. Bond, 
M.A., F.G.S., Colonel Haworth-Booth, D.L., Mr. 
F. S. Brodrick (Diocesan Surveyor), the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, M.A., F.G.S., the Rev. A. N. Cooper, 
M.A., Mr. R. Creyke, D.L., Mr. C. E. Fewster, 
Councillor Hall, Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., Captain 
J. Travis-Cook, F.R.H.S., Mr. A. H. Wilson-Bark- 
worth, LL.D., the Rev. N. J. Miller, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, B.C.L., Alderman Park, 
Colonel Pudsey, and Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A. Dr. 
Cox, among other remarks, spoke of the absence of 
intention to make Hull the exclusive centre of the 
society. Meetings could be held at various places. 
The council, while keeping to the spirit of the resolu- 
tions now passed, would no doubt revise them to some 
extent ; to the council was left the appointment of a 
treasurer, the selection of a seal, the completion of 
the number of the council, etc.—Colonel Haworth- 
Booth proposed, and the Bishop of Beverley seconded, 
that Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge be the honorary secre- 
tary.—At the termination of the meeting light refresh- 
ment, by the hospitality of the Mayor, was served in 
the library, where were displayed selections from his 
fine collection of china. 


At the meeting of the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
held on November 2, the newly-elected president of 
the Institute, Viscount Dillon, opened the session by 
reading a paper on the ‘‘ Development of Gun-locks 
from Examples in the Tower of London.” The 
paper was illustrated by a large collection of gun- 
locks, exhibited by Mr. E. Thurkle, and by drawings 
designed by Lord Dillon, in which the various parts 
of the locks were represented by different colours, so 
that the development of any portion could be easily 
traced through successive centuries. —Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite then read a most interesting paper on the 
“‘ Indoor Games of Schoolboys in the Middle Ages.” 
He said that some years ago he became convinced 
that the cup-markings, arranged in squares of nine, in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, were the work of 
schoolboys of the monks’ days. Similar ‘‘ boards” 
of nine holes were to be found on the benches of the 
cloisters of Canterbury, Norwich, and Chichester. 
He then proceeded to show how the game was 
played. Another board, consisting of three squares, 
one inside the other, was found at Salisbury, Glou- 
cester, and Scarborough. It belonged to the game of 
‘nine men’s morris.” A board for ‘‘ fox and geese” 
was to be found at Gloucester. Mr. Micklethwaite 
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drew special attention to a chequer-board found at 
Salisbury of sixteen squares. He said the form sug- 
gested something like draughts, but that game could 
not well be played on a board of fewer than twenty- 
five squares. Another game of the schoolboy of the 
Middle Ages was ‘‘ tables,” which he considered now 
survived in the modern backgammon. The last 
game-board described was a very curious one from 
Norwich Castle. It consisted of a long spiral line 
with a hole at the start in the centre and a series of 
smaller holes at equal distances along the line.— 
Messrs. E. Green, Fox, W. H. St. John Hope, and 
Walhouse, and the president took part in the discus- 
sion. — Subsequently Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. 
Hope played several games on some boards that were 
exhibited, so that the members of the Institute might 
be the better enabled to understand how the school- 
boys of olden times amused themselves in their play 


hours, 
% 6 25 


The first meeting of the 1892-3 session of the BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Novem- 
ber 15, when the following papers were read: ‘‘ The 
Early Christian Monuments of Glamorganshire,” by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.); and ‘‘ Notes 
on Recent Discoveries,” by Mr. Alfred C. Fryer, 
M.A. 


At the meeting of the RoyAL HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
held on November 17, Professor Julius von Pflugk- 
Hartung read a paper on “The Druids of Ire- 
land.” 


At the monthly meeting of the SocieTy OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on Oc- 
tober 26, it was announced that the council had pur- 
chased for the museum a collection of fifty small pre- 
historic objects of stone discovered in the valleys of 
the Vindhya Hills, India, by Mr. A. C. Carlyle, 
between 1867-81.—Mr. Thomas May, with the per- 
mission of the owner, exhibited two bronze brass jugs 
with spouts and handles, two pots, and a flat pan 
found at Capon’s Cleugh, near Allerwash, on the 
South Tyne; and two bronze eared-celts, one hollow 
and the other grooved, found a short distance west of 
Haydon Bridge during the cutting of the North- 
Eastern Railway in 1835-6, the property of Mr. J. J. 
Walker, of Orchard House, Hexham. These coffee- 
pot shaped vessels and ‘‘kail pots” are usually sup- 
posed to be of medieval date, but Mr. May said that 
the only jugs of the same type that had been figured 
and described were those that had been found by Dr. 
Munro in his lake-dwelling investigations.—Mr. J. P. 
Gibson exhibited, by means of the lime-light optical 
lantern, a series of photographs of the vallum and 
murus in the neighbourhood of the Mucklebank turret 
recently excavated under his superintendence on 
behalf of the society. He first spoke of the theory 
that the whole series of fortifications were the work 
of one period, were reared at the command of 
Hadrian, and were merely different parts of one great 
engineering scheme, and while the murus undertook 
the harder duty of warding off the professedly hostile 
tribes of Caledonia, the vallum was intended as a 
protection against sudden surprise from the south. 
Although this has been from time to time disputed by 


various writers, the attention of students of the wall 
had lately been specially drawn to it by a most inter- 
esting and ingenious little book, entitled Per Lineam 
Valli, by Mr. G. Neilson, of Glasgow, an antiquary 
who had spent some time personally examining the 
vallum, and who was familiar with the remains of the 
Antonine wall in Scotland. Mr. Wilson’s theory is 
that the southern agger of the vallum and the fosse 
were first constructed as a protection to the workmen 
engaged in building the murus, and that the north 
agger was subsequently added to change the front of 
the work and convert it into a defence against the 
south. There are many points in which, however, 
this theory is unsatisfactory, although the case in its 
favour is put in a lucid and interesting fashion by Mr. 
Neilson. It is difficult to come to a definite conclu- 
sion as to the origin and purpose of the vallum until 
the excavations which are about to be made on differ- 
ent portions of it are complete. Mr. Gibson is of 
opinion, however, that the works of the vallum could 
not have been conceived and carried out as a defen- 
sive work by the same master mind which planned 
the murus, this latter being without doubt the work 
of a great military engineer who seized every ‘‘ coign 
of vantage” to strengthen his work, while the vallum 
not merely does not avail itself of the strong positions 
on its route, but frequently avoids them, and takes up 
ground which is perfectly overlooked and commanded 
on the south and on the north also. This is specially 
noticeable near Allerlu, and again between Walltown 
and Caervoram. The vallum may have been a 
stockaded road connecting the camps, and actually 
in existence before the murus was ever planned. Mr. 
Gibson then proceeded to describe the excavation of 
the Mucklebank wall-turret, and the finding of a cen- 
turial stone in its south-east angle, reading, appar- 
ently, COHIS FL . . ., and the evidence met with in 
the excavation, of the character of the building, and 
of the three periods of devastation it has undergone. 
He also dwelt upon the interesting character of the 
wall on the Nine Nicks of Thirwall, where much of 
the original materials used in building the murus 
remain in some of the less accessible parts, and 
strongly advocated further explorations there during 
next summer. He also mentioned incidentally that 
he had discovered another wall-turret not previously 
described or alluded to by any writer on the subject. 
In his forthcoming paper full measurements and 
details of the wall-turret, the centurial stone, and 
other articles found, will be given.—-Mr. Bates then 
read his notes on ‘‘ The Names of Persons and Places 
mentioned in the Early Lives of St. Cuthbert,” deal- 
ing specially with two manuscripts of early date in 
the libraries of Treves and Arras which he had 
examined.—The secretary (Mr. Blair) announced that 
an interesting Roman sepulchral stone had been dis- 
covered at Gallows Hill, Carlisle, on the site of the 
Roman cemetery. The stone has, unfortunately, 
been purposely broken in two below the sixth line, 
and the bottom part is missing. Chancellor Ferguson 
has kindly sent the following reading : 
DM 


FLAS ANTIGONS PAPIAS 
CIVIS GRECVS VIXITANNOS 
PLVS MINVS LX QVEM AD 
MODVM ACCOMODATAM 
FATIS ANIMAM REVOCAVIT. 
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There is a seventh line broken through, the only 
- letters legible being the remains of the words 
SEPTIMIA DOMINVS. The reading being: D(zs) 
(M)antbus, Fla(viu)s Antigon(vs) Papias, civis grecus, 
vixit annos plus minus LX (sexaginta), quem ad 
modum accom(m)odatum fatis animam revocavit sep- 
timia Domin..., the last word being probably 
Domina. The phrase “quem ad modum accommo- 
datum fatis animam revocavit” is rather singular. 
In English: ‘‘To the divine shades. Flavius Anti- 
gonus Papias, a Greek citizen, lived sixty years more 
or less, at which time he gave up his breath according 
to the fates.” The owner of the ground in which this 
monument has been discovered intends to dig up the 
whole place in the hopes of making further discoveries. 
The stone will ultimately go to the Carlisle City 
Museum at Tullie House. . 


The sixth annual general meeting of the GLASTON- 
BURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held at the Town 
Hall, Glastonbury,.on October 31. After the general 
business of the society had been transacted, a lecture 
was given by the Rev. F. W. Weaver on ‘‘ Glaston- 
bury Wills of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” 
After briefly pointing out the great value of the study 
of early wills, Mr. Weaver brought to the notice of 
Glastonbury people for the first time the wills of 
Richard Atwell (1475) and his wife Joan (1485), and 
of John Camell (1487) and his wife Sibilla (1499). 
The fine marble tombs of the first three testators are 
still to be seen in the church of St. John the Baptist 
in that town. From these and other wills it is evi- 
dent that two aisles were dedicated respectively to 
Our Lady and St. Nicholas, and that there were three 
statues of the former and one of the latter saint in 
that church. The light before the Ifoly Sacrament, 
the light before the High Cross, and the ‘‘ four 
Devotion Tapers” are also referred to. There were 
two almshouses in Glastonbury (both for women 
only); the older one was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and the latter was built by Abbot Bere 
(1493—1524). It was usually called the New Alms- 
house, but its dedication had never been ascertained 
until Mr. Weaver unearthed the will of Robert 
Clarke, alias Fox, which was proved June 30, 1550. 
He was formerly a monk of the famous Benedictine 
Abbey of Glaston, and, among other bequests, he left 
to the poor women of the almshouses of St. Patrick 
and St. Mary Magdalene each 8d. It was pointed 
out that woad (gaida) was a frequent bequest in the 
early wills, and the lecturer suggested that the word 
entered into both the names Glastonbury and Ynys- 
vitryn, the early Celtic name of the town. He 
pointed out that the word glastum (woad) is used by 
Pliny, and that wz¢vzm is the classical Latin for the 
same plant. He asked whether the plant gendsta 
tinctoria, from which woad is obtained, was found in 
the neighbourhood, and a distinguished local botanist, 
Mr. Murch, replied that he has frequently looked for 
it, but in vain. It was, however, pointed out that 
some local ‘‘leases” had been noticed in which it 
was forbidden to grow ‘‘ woad or teazles,” as both 
were so exhausting to the soil. Mr. Weaver also 
referred to the will of Humphrey Stafford, the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Devon, who was beheaded at Bridg- 
water August 17, 9 Edward IV., and was buried at 





Glastonbury. The testator desired ‘‘ Mr. Nicholas 
Goss and Mr. Watts, Warden of the Gray Friars at 
Exeter, for the salvation of my soul, to go to every 
parish church in the counties of Dorset, Somerset, 
Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall, and say a sermon in 
every church, town or other, and as I cannot recom- 
pense such as I have offended, I desire them to for- 
give my poor soul, that it be not endangered.” It 
would be interesting to know whether this large order 
was ever carried out, and it was pointed out that the 
will was very valuable as containing so early an allu- 
sion to the funeral sermon, which has sometimes been 
spoken of as a Protestant innovation. Another point 
touched upon was the subject of bequests for the 
repair of highways and causeways, and a plea was 
entered for the restoration of causey, the older and 
more correct form of the word. Prices of general 
articles of everyday use formed another important 
section of the address, which was listened to through- 
out with the greatest attention, and for which a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer.—The 
lecture was followed by a paper by Mr. Arthur Bul- 
leid, the discoverer, on the prehistoric village recently 
discovered upon Cranhill Farm in the moor between 
Glastonbury and Godney, and the objects found there 
(see Antiguary for November, 1892, p. 228). This 
discovery has been spoken of at length in the Z¢mes 
of October 24 in a most interesting article by Dr. R. 
Munro (reproduced elsewhere in these columns), and 
the boat, which has been found near the village, has 
been depicted in the Graphic of November 5. Mr. 
Edward Bath, the owner of the field, has most gener- 
ously given it to the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society ; 
and although work is at present suspended, owing to 
the heavy rains and the recent frosts, yet it is hoped 
that digging will begin again early in May, when 
doubtless many more objects of interest will be brought 


to light. 

3 % 9% 
A county meeting, presided over by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the Earl of Coventry, was held at the Shire 
Hall, Worcester, to inaugurate the new HISTORICAL 
SOcIETY FOR WORCESTERSHIRE. The society has 
been founded to carry on the work of Habingdon, 
Thomas, and Nash, and to collect materials for a 
future history of the county. The subscription is 
41 Is., and at least one volume will be issued in 
each year. Subscribers’ names should be sent to the 
secretary fro tem., Rev. J. Bowstead Wilson, 
Knightwick Rectory, Worcester. A strong committee 
was formed to prepare a scheme for carrying out the 
objects of the society, and to issue the first publica- 
tion. Viscount Cobham, Sir Edmund Lechmere, 
Bart., M.P., F.S.A., J. W. Willis-Bund, Esq., F.S.A., 
J. Amphlett, Esq., Rev. A. S. Porter, F.S.A., H. S. 
Grazebrook, Esq., and others, have consented to act 
on the committee. 

DG Of 45 
The Essex ARCHAEOLOGICAL Soclety had a short 
excursion in the Braintree district on October 27. 
The party first inspected Braintree Church, and after- 
wards visited Bocking Church, Lyons Hall (Bocking), 
Gosfield Hall, and Gosfield Church, each structure 
affording interesting subjects for discussion; but the 
enjoyment of the outing was, to some extent, marred 
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by the wet weather.—The Rev. J. W. Kenworthy, 
in describing Braintree Church, said Morant stated 
that in 1199 the church was removed from Chapel 
Hill, where an old Saxon church had existed, to the 
site of the present parish church, and he (the vicar) 
believed that the external structure and the pillars 
were of that date.—The Rev. H. L. Elliot suggested, 
however, that the main structure dated from the thir- 
teenth century; and Mr. F. Chancellor upheld this 
view so far as concerned some of the pillars.—The 
Rev. J. W. Kenworthy produced three carved oak 
bosses, which, he said, formerly belonged to the roof 
of the church, but had been sold as old oak. He had 
regained possession of them by privately purchasing 
them with the object of restoring them to the church. 
—The Rev. H. L. Elliot considered that these bosses 
were important evidence as to the date of the struc- 
ture of different portions of the church, but he 
believed that other bosses were missing, and that 
therefore the evidence was incomplete. One of the 
bosses formed the arms of Bishop Braybrooke, who 
was Bishop of London from 1385 until 1404. He 
(Mr. Elliot) thought there was little doubt that that 
boss was fixed during Bishop Braybrooke’s epis- 
copacy. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held 
on October 18 at the Alexandra Hotel, Bradford, the 
president, Mr. T. T. Empsall, in the chair.—From 
the report, read by the hon. sec., Mr. J. A. Clapham, 
it appeared that the roll of members has now reached 
236, whilst there is a balance in hand of £111 5s. 9d. 
We are glad to learn from the report that ‘‘ during 
the year the Council have paid especial attention to 
the photographing of old buildings and houses and 
mills which are being swept away by the tide of im- 
provement, so that coming generations may see the 
gabled mansions and houses and shops of old Brad- 
ford, and compare the narrow streets and alleys with 
the broader roads and handsome erections of modern 


times.” 
BE 4S) a 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the PowysLAND 
CLuB (Montgomery and District) was held in the 
Museum, Welshpool, on October 15, the Earl of 
Powis in the chair. In the universally-regretted 
absence of the hon. sec., Mr. Morris C. Jones, 
through ill-health, the report, which showed a 
favourable condition of things, both as to members 
and finance, was read by Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, 
Fourteen new members were added to the list. 


2¢ 


The first meeting of the twenty-third session of the 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY was held on 
November 1.—The donation of a large number of 
books for the library from publishers and authors was 
announced.—Four new candidates were nominated 
for election.—A paper was read by Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf (president) in continuation of his former papers 
on the ‘‘ Egyptian Book of the Dead” ; a translation 
with commentary of the eighteenth chapter.—A paper 
was also read by Mr. W. Francis Ainsworth, F.S.A., 
entitled ‘‘ The Two Captivities ; the Habor and the 
Chelear.”—The next meeting of the society will be 
held on December 6. 


The annual meeting of the HENRY BRADSHAW 
SocIETy was held at Burlington House on Novem- 
ber 3, 1892, the Bishop of Salisbury in the chair. A 
satisfactory balance at the bankers was reported, even 
if allowance were made for the three books for 1891 
and 1892 which are shortly to be issued by the 
society, and for which the bills have not yet been 
received. Some twenty fresh members had joined 
the society during the past year, but it had lost several 
by death, among the number being the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, a distinguished Celtic scholar, 
and vice-president of the society. The facsimile 
edition of the Bangor Antiphoner (from the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan) was shown to the members. 
It is collotyped by Messrs. Griggs, and a careful tran- 
script, line for line, accompanies each leaf. It will 
be issued to members immediately. A careful edition 
of the manuscript book which King Charles I. held 
in his hand during his coronation will also be distri- 
buted at the same time. A resolution was next 
passed calling on the Government to establish a 
photographic department at the British Museum for 
the reproduction of manuscripts and early printed 
books, so as to render these more accessible by 
students, A vote of thanks to the Bishop of Salisbury 
closed the proceedings. 


a oF 2s 
The Society oF St. OsMUND has prepared, and will 
shortly issue, a translation of the Day Hours of the 
Sarum Breviary. It will appear in one volume, con- 
sisting of about 800 pages; the paper employed will 
be the usual thin Breviary paper, so as to render 
the book of convenient size for the pocket. No com- 
plete Sarum Déurnale has as yet been issued, nor 
have the English offices of the sick and dying been 
before translated. The translation has been made by 
the Rev. W. Lowndes, sometime vice-principal of 
Ely Theological College, with the assistance of some 
other priests. The Rev. G. H. Palmer has super- 
vised the rendering of the hymns and antiphons, 
which will be found to be adapted to the ancient 
musical setting. The cost of producing the present 
work is so heavy that it has been found necessary to 
publish it by subscription. The edition will be 
limited, and copies will be issued to subscribers of 
one guinea, post free, in sheets or in cloth binding, 
according to choice. The hon. sec. of the society is 
Mr. W. Antrobus Luning, 67, Fairholt Road, Stam- 


ford Hill, N. 
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At a meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held at Chesham’s College 
on November 4, Mr. W. H. Guest exhibited and 
presented to the society a copy of Ax Account of the 
Parish of Cartmel, by Dr. Whittaker, 1818.—Mr. J. 
M. Shentab exhibited an interesting collection of 
Babylonian coins and antiquitie.—Mr. George C 
Yates exhibited a curious old horseshoe found at 
Mobberley.—Mr. Yates read a communication from 
Mr. H. Swainston Cowper on the bone cave recently 
discovered in the grounds of Mr. W. Pitt Miller, of 
Merlewood, a member of the society. It is situated 
in the face of a small cliff, or ledge of limestone, 
close to the road leading to Grange. The site is 
about 200 feet above sea-level. When first dis- 
covered, the cave-mouth was blocked with rubbish, 
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The material removed from the entrance consisted 
of loose soil mixed with stones, in which great quan- 
tities of animal bones and a few human bones were 
found. These have been examined by Professor 
Hughes, who found among them, besides one un- 
doubted ‘‘ lumbar vertebra of an adult male of small 
stature,” examples of red deer, roe deer, bos longi- 
frons, wolf, pig, badger, and cat. One bone has 
been cut by some sharp instrument. Besides these, 
there were seven Northumbrian Stycas of Eanred, 
Ethelred II., and Archbishop Vigmund, several frag- 
ments of red and black pottery, apparently Roman, 
and some charcoal. A few fragments of glass were 
discovered immediately within the entrance. Further 
excavations will probably be carried out shortly. —Dr. 
Renaud, F.S.A., forwarded a paper on the bride- 
stones and other archzeological objects near Congleton, 
which he illustrated with original drawings. The 
present dilapidated condition of this interesting 
example of a British barrow is due to the circum- 
stance of the superincumbent stones having been 
utilized by the local authorities for making and re- 
pairing roads. Dr. Renaud also gave an interesting 
account of the mortuary cross in Biddulph Church- 
yard, and the seven very early coffin-slabs preserved 
in the churchyard.—A paper on Pardon brasses, by 
Mr. William E. A. Axon, was read by the chairman, 
the same being illustrated by a series of rubbings and 
drawings contributed by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A. 
—Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., read some notes from a 
Yorkshire diary of the seventeenth century.—Mr. 
George Esdaile read a valuable paper on the Nico 
Ditch (so called in the Ordnance Survey), although, 
he said, he had not found that name in any deed or 
charter respecting the district. In a deed of A.D. 1150 
it was called ‘‘ magna fossa,” the great ditch, and in 
others of later date the muckle, the meykel, the 
mickle, and amongst the country people it was known 
as the Nickle and the Lickle, all seemingly deriva- 
tives of muckle, great. The passages in Harland’s 
Mamcestre (Chet. Soc. Pub.) as to the ‘* Nico ditch 
falling into the Gorebrook,” and stating that ‘‘ the 
Blackbrook, Mickleditch, and Cornbrook are the 
same,” are manifestly wrong, as the ditch enters 
Platt Brook and not the Gorebrook, and the Black- 
brook or Cornbrook crosses Oxford Street about a 
mile and a half further off. Mr. Esdaile traced the 
course of the Nico Ditch from its beginning at its 
highest level on Ashton Moss, at the boundary of 
Ashton and Droylsden, about 330 feet above the 
datum, and showed a gradual fall of 230 feet in five 
miles to its junction with Platt Brook. He assumed 
that it was originally made at an early date in the 
Saxon period for the purpose of draining Ashton 
Moss, and the mosses of Droylsden, Gorton, Reddish, 
Levenshulme, Withington, Rusholme, including Birch 
and Platt, Chorlton, Moss Side, Hough, and Stret- 
ford as to some part at least, and also including the 
Great Moss (Magnam Mussam). 
3 Mm 2 

The opening meeting of the new session of the Sr. 
PauL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at the 
Chapter House, St. Paul’s, on November 17, when a 
lecture was delivered by Rev. Canon Browne, F.S.A., 
on Christian Art in Early England,” with lantern 
illustrations. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE BOKE OFF RECORDE OF KIRKBIE KENDALL. 
Edited by Chancellor Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. 
T. Wilson, Kendal. 8vo., pp. xiv., 433. Price 
12s. 6d. 

This is another of the valuable series of extra volumes 
issued by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archzological Society, and edited with 
unwearied skill by that talented antiquary, Chancellor 
Ferguson. This ‘‘ Boke off Recorde” is a volume of 
350 leaves, the property of the Corporation of Kendal. 
Its secondary title is ‘‘ A Register contayninge all the 
Acts and Doinges in or concerninge the Corporation 
within the towen Kirkbie Kendall, begynnynge at the 
first entrance or practysinge off the same, which was 
the eighte day off Januarii, Anno Regno Dne Eliza- 
bethe Dei Gra Angl Franc et Hibne Regine Fidei 
Defensor, etc., Decimo octavo, 1575.” The volume 
opens with a street directory of the inhabitants in 
1575, With their contributions towards the expense of 
having the borough incorporated. The total amount 
collected was £133 8s. Prior to this incorporation, 
Kendal was governed by the township juries, but it 
enjoyed, under a charter of Richard I., a weekly 
market, and under charters of Edward I. and II. a 
fair. The list of subscriptions is followed by lists of 
municipal dignitaries and officials, drawn up by suc- 
cessive town clerks, and forms of oaths of office. 
Next follow lists of freemen, arranged under their 
respective trades, including chapmen, mercers, salters, 
shearmen, fullers, dyers, websters, feltmakers, haber- 
dashers, drapers, tailors, embroiderers, whilters, cor- 
dyners, curriers, tanners, girdlers, sadlers, card- 
makers, glovers, armorers, butchers, smiths, inn- 
holders and alehouse - keepers, wrights, wallers, 
joiners, slaters, glaziers, plasterers, barbers, fletchers, 
coopers, masons, labourers, petty chapmen, pewterers, 
scriveners, etc., with the names of the freemen em- 
ployed and the apprentices enrolled from 1571 to 
1621. Besides the by-laws of the various trade com- 
panies, the ‘* Boke” contains orders relating to the 
Corpus Christi plays, the perambulation of the 
boundaries of the borough, the market tolls, and 
regulations for the standings in the market and for 
purchasing victuals, the restrictions against foreigners 
and strangers, beggars, lewd women, common 
drunkards, and scolds, football-playing in the streets, 
swine ranging about unringed, working on Sundays, 
etc. There are also curious orders for the regulation 
of games, and of feasts at weddings, at churchings, 
and on other occasions ; for the attendance of alder- 
men and burgesses on set days, when they shall wear 
their best violet gowns; for the lighting and watch- 
ing, and the quenching of sudden fires. It also con- 
tains a great many rules and orders for the regulation 
of domestic matters, and gives an insight into the 
social life and condition of the people, their municipal 
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customs, peculiar trade arrangements, and the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the town, and presents a vivid 
picture of urban life of the middle-class inhabitants of 
this small northern borough in Elizabethan and early 
Stuart days. 

The night-watchmen were to be six ‘tall, man- 
lyke men,” who were to be on duty from nine p.m. 
to four a.m., armed with a halberd or bill, and wear- 
ing an iron skull-cap. No wedding or bridal dinner 
was to be provided for more than fourscore persons. 
No ale was to be sold upon any Sunday or holy day 
‘in the tyme of mornynge prayer, communyon, or 
evenynge prayer,” or after ten o’clock at night. On 
holy days the head burgesses were to wear their 
gowns to and from church without light-coloured hose 
or doublet. A fine of 2d. was to be paid by anyone 
who suffered the bucket of the well of Fynkelstrete 
‘*to run down from the axletree of its own accord 
without help or stay of hand to let the same go down 
orderly by little and little easily.” Anyone daring to 
play football in the streets was to be fined 12d., and 
in addition the heavy sum of 3s. 4d. for every window 
broken by the play. All persons above the age of 
twelve playing within the borough at kattstick and 
bullvett (spell and knur) were to be fined 2d., and if 
no goods imprisoned for two hours. Such extracts 
might be considerably multiplied, but enough has 
been cited to show the interest of this volume to the 
student of the domestic and urban customs of English- 
men three centuries ago, whilst to the local antiquary 
and genealogist the excellent index of names makes 
the work additionally attractive. Mr. Wilson has 
only printed 250 copies of this record, and it will 
indeed be strange if they tarry long upon his 


shelves. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEw WoRLD By CoLuUM- 
BUS, 1492. By Frederick Saunders. Zot 
Stock. Pp. 145, nine full-page illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Saunders’ design, in the present well-printed, 
attractive, and timely little volume, is to present a 
sketch of the wonderful career of Columbus, espe- 
cially with regard to. his eventful voyage. It is a 
cleverly-executed compilation from accepted autho- 
rities, and no one is more capable of turning such 
material to good account than the librarian of the 
Astor Library. The first chapter on ‘‘ Ante-Colum- 
bian Explorers” is a scholarly epitome of the latest 
researches in this direction. Mr. Saunders concludes 
the chapter with the following somewhat involved 
and delicately-balanced estimate: ‘‘ After all that has 
been adduced to show what navigators may have dis- 
covered in advance of Columbus (although their con- 
tributions to our stock of maritime knowledge must 
not be undervalued, and notwithstanding that his 
grand discovery was less the result of design than 
accident), still the noble name of the great admiral 
will ever continue to be associated with that of 
America, and retain the lofty eminence it occupies in 
the grateful esteem of mankind.” 

The illustrations brighten the pages, and are fairly 
accurate in their costume and details. But the one 
that will most please the antiquary is the facsimile of 
the opening page of the ‘‘ First Letter” of Columbus. 


It is taken from the choice copy in the Astor Library. 
Although six editions of the Latin version of this 
letter (which excited a profound sensation throughout 
Europe) were exhausted within a year, in addition to 
the Spanish, French, German, and Dutch transla- 
tions, only four of the Latin copies are supposed to 
be extant, two of them being in the British Museum. 
This little relic consists of only four small leaves or 
eight pages, printed in Gothic type, yet it realized at 
a recent sale over four thousand dollars, making it in 
proportion to its size the most expensive book in the 


world. : 
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INDIAN Farry TALES. Collected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs. [Illustrated by John D. Batten. 
David Nutt. Small demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 256. 
Nine full-page and numerous smaller illustrations. 
Price 6s. 

In good time for Christmas, Mr. Joseph Jacobs has 
given us another delightful volume of fairy tales. 
Last year the sources from which he drew his collec- 
tion were Celtic, this year they are Indian. As he 
states in the preface: ‘‘ From the extreme west of the 
Indo-European world, we go this year to the extreme 
east. From the soft rain and green turf of Gaeldom, 
we seek the garish sun and arid soil of the Hindco. 
In the land of Ire, the belief in fairies, gnomes, ogres, 
and monsters is all but dead; in the land of Ind it 
still flourishes in all the vigour of animism. Soils 
and national characters differ, but fairy tales are the 
same in plot and incidents, if not in treatment.” 
Hence it follows, from this last assertion, that the 
majority of the tales in this volume, though all derived 
from the East, have been also known in the West in 
one or another of their varying forms. How this 
remarkable similarity arose—whether brought from 
India, as the home of the fairy tale, by the Crusaders, 
gipsies, traders, or early missionaries—is a question 
still before the courts, and one which Mr. Jacobs, 
though throwing much light upon it, does not attempt 
to settle. Mr. Batten has surpassed himself in the 
illustrations. Children who have delighted in Mr. 
Jacobs’s two previous volumes of English and Celtic 
fairy tales will be equally fascinated with these new 
pages, whilst for children of an older growth there 
are a variety of learned small-print ‘‘ Notes and 
References” at the end of the work. It is a volume 
with which no one who ever looks at a fairy tale can 
possibly help being delighted. 

2 & 

CoINs AND MEDALS: THEIR PLACE IN HIsTORY 
AND ART. By theauthor of the British Museum 
Catalogues. Edited by Stanley Lane - Poole. 
Forty-four illustrations, second edition. //ot 
Stock. Pp. x., 286. Price 6s. 

This is a book whose object is to show us what are 
the teaching powers of coins, what is their value as 
historical documents and monuments of art, and what 
relations they bear to other branches of artistic and 
archeological research. Its pages will be of real 
service to the antiquary and coin-collector, but they are 
primarily intended for the general student, in order 
that he may know what he may expect to learn from 
any particular branch of numismatics. A series of 
essays which appeared in the Amfiguary for 1883 
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forms the nucleus of the volume, but they have been 
much enlarged and revised, as well as fresh chapters 
added. In this second edition a few misprints have 
been corrected. 

Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole writes on the general 
study of coins. Dr. Barclay V. Head takes Greek 
coins as his subject ; he is particularly successful in 
his concise treatment of the seven successive styles of 
art, and their chronological sequence from B.C. 700 
to A.D. 268. Illustrations are given of silver coins of 
Thasos, Tarentum, Gela, Selinus, Agrigentum, of 
one with the head of Mithridates, and-of a Syracusan 
medallion. 

Roman coins are treated by the competent pen of 
Mr. Herbert A. Grueber, F.S.A. How little was it 
thought in the history of the great empire that the 
coins of Vespasian and Titus, recording on the reverse 
the conquest of Judzea, would soon be followed by 
imperial coinage bearing a distinctively Christian 
character! Mr. Charles F. Keary, F.S.A., writes on 
the coinage of Christian Europe, and also on English 
coins. The English types illustrated are a British 
gold coin, a penny of Offa, a noble of Edward III., 
an angel of Edward IV., a sovereign of Henry VII., 
and an Oxford crown of Charles I. 

Dr. Percy Gardner, F.S.A., takes as his subject 
early Oriental coins, giving examples of the early 
Jewish shekel and half-shekel, and of the coin of 
Simon Bar Cochale in the reign of Hadrian. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has an excellent section, 
a model of concise treatment, on Mohammadan coins, 
whilst the coins of India are treated of by that gentle- 
man in conjunction with Dr. Gardner. Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie describes the varied coins of 
China and Japan. Mr. Warwick Wroth, F.S.A., 
writes the last essay, which treats of medals—speci- 
mens, that is to say, issued to commemorate persons 
or events, but intended to circulate as media of 
exchange. The examples selected for illustration are 
(Italian) portrait of Malatesta, (German) portrait of 
Ringelberg, (Dutch) portraits of the De Witts, and 
(English) portraits of Philip and Mary. 

The volume is well printed, pleasantly got up, and 
thoroughly indexed; the embryo archeologist, as 
well as the practised numismatist, knows that the 
names of the authors of the respective essays are in 
themselves an ample guarantee of the reliable and 
thorough character of the letterpress. 


& & & 

CHOICE PASSAGES FROM THE WRITINGS OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH. Selected and edited by 
Dr. A. B. Grosart. illiot Stock. 24mo., 
pp. xii., 202. Price 3s. 6d. 

We are glad to welcome another of the daintily- 
got-up and charmingly-printed little volumes of Mr. 
Stock’s ‘‘ Elizabethan Library.” 

The selection contained in these pages from the 
writings of Raleigh shows much discriminating 
scholarship. The editor (Dr. Grosart), in his intro- 
duction, says, with regard to the principle upon which 
the quotations have been made: ‘‘ An endeavour has 
been made to bring together representative quotations 
whereby to illustrate his distinction of style, the 
stately march of his sentences, his cultured allusive- 
ness, his picked and packed words, and at the same 


time to preserve personal traits of character, opinion, 
and sentiment, and the lights and shadows of his 
splendid and many-sided career—the career of an 
Englishman of high heroic mould, whose simple 
name abides, a spell to all the English-speaking 
race.” 

One of the objects of a book of selections should be 
to send students to the entire works of the author. 
Dr. Grosart, however, tells us that the only available 
collective edition of the works of Raleigh is the 
utterly unworthy one, in eight vols., issued by the 
Oxford University Press in 1829. We hope that the 
issue of this delightful little volume will urge some 
enterprising publisher to undertake a complete edi- 


tion. 
& 8% 


THE Book-LOvER: A GUIDE TO THE BEst READ- 
ING. By James Baldwin. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vi., 222. Price not 
stated. 

This tasteful little volume opens with a prelude in 
praise of books, which is a series of extracts from 
writers as widely separated by time as Richard de 
Bury of 1344 and Kingsley or Carlyle of our own 
generation. The first chapter is on the choice of 
books ; the author ends with a list of twenty-five that 
he considers ‘‘best in the great world of letters.” 
Here theyare. The worst of it is that no two literary 
men would compile similar lists, if asked to select 
twenty-five : 

Plato’s Dialogues (Jowett’s translation). 

*The Orations of Demosthenes on the Crown. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Burke’s Ovations and Political Essays. 

Macaulay’s Essays. 

Carlyle’s Essays. 

*Webster’s Select Speeches. 

Emerson’s Zssays. 

*Essays of Elia. 

Scott’s Jvanhoe. 

Dickens’s David Copperfield. 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

Kingsley’s Hypatia. 

George Eliot’s AZi// on the Floss. 

Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch- Book. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (Carlyle’s translation). 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

Homer’s //ad (Derby’s or Chapman’s translation). 

*Homer’s Odyssey (Bryant’s translation). 

Dante’s Divina Commedia (Longfellow’s transla- 
tion). 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Shakespeare’s Works. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 

*Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Goethe’s Faust (Bayard Taylor’s translation). 

We have appended asterisks to five of this selection 
which, in our opinion, have no claim to rank amongst 
the first twenty-five. We cannot understand the 
composition of a man’s mind who does not place 
Wordsworth on a far higher level than Longfellow. 
Nor is it easy to agree with the estimate of what are 
the masterpieces of George Eliot or of Hawthorne. 
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With the longer lists in the chapters headed ‘‘ Courses 

of Reading in History,” ‘‘Courses of Reading in 

Geography and Natural History,” etc., we are in 

frequent discord, but yet, on the whole, the book is 

catholic and suggestive, and might with advantage be 
put in the young student’s hands, 
S & 

BENEATH HELVELLYN’S SHADE. By Samuel Barber. 
Elliot Stock. Crown 8vo., pp. x., 166. Price 
4s. 6d. 

These notes and sketches in the valley of Wythburn 
are pleasantly put together, and prove the author to 
be a well-read and observant man, and, moreover, no 
mean antiquary. The interesting facts collected to- 
gether in Chapter III. about the Roman road running 
through Wythburn from Grasmere to Keswick, the 
hamlet called ‘‘the City,” the curious enclosures, the 
ancient stone circle, and the Steading Stone are all 
the more valuable, as much of this district will shortly 
be submerged in the extended Thirlmere, when the 
Manchester Water-Works Scheme is finished, and 
the level raised. The chapter on the Parsons of the 
Dale and Mountain is quaint ; from it we cull the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘‘ A number of Cumbrian clergy 
once discussed together what pursuit would be adopted 
by each as an intellectual refuge in case an isolated 
mountain parish were assigned to him. One spoke 
in favour of Geology, another of Art, another of 
Natural History, and soon. At last a quiet individual 
was asked what hobby he would adopt. He frankly 
and decidedly replied, ‘I should drink !’ Sad, but 
perhaps not true alone of the candid one who made 
the remark. And the anecdote suggests a serious 
reflection for all who contemplate embracing a life of 
solitude, whether they have a sufficiency of spiritual 
and mental armour to fit them for the encounter with 
the enemy in the wilderness.” 


& & 

THE PRYMER, OR PRAYER-BOOK OF THE LAY 
PEOPLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, IN ENGLISH, 
circa A.D. 1400. Edited by Henry Littlehales. 
Part II., Collation of MSS., with introduction. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

We have already noticed in terms of praise the first 
part of this work, and we are glad to receive the 
present volume (the second of a projected series of 
three), wherein is shown by collation the variations of 
all the known MS. Prymers in English, with one 
exception—Glasgow MS., vol. viii., 15. This last 
MS. is written both in English and Latin. The first 
volume supplied the whole of the text of the MS. 
English Prymer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The third volume will deal with the history of the 
Prymer itself, its relation to the service-books proper, 
and the use of the book both in church and at home. 
The temporary introduction to this volume as to the 
general uses, etc., of the Prymer is an enlargement of 
the article on that subject which Mr. Littlehales con- 
tributed to the Antéguary (vol. xxv., p. 99). The 


MSS. collated with the St. John’s, Cambridge, 
example are three in the British Museum, five in 
the Bodleian, one at Queen’s College, Oxford, one in 
the Cambridge University Library, one at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and one in the Glasgow Hun- 
terian Library. There are two charming facsimile 
plates. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF 
BILDESTON. By Frederic Salmon Growse. 
Privately printed. 4to., pp. 97. 

The account of this Suffolk parish does great credit 
to Mr. Growse’s industry and research, especially as 
we learn that the MS. was prepared more than thirty 
years ago, in 1859, and laid aside on the writer being 
summoned to India. Returning recently to England, 
Mr. Growse slightly revised the MS., and sent it to 
the press. The fact of this book being privately 
printed, and one of the twenty-five copies sent to us 
by the author as a gift, does not in any way prevent 
our looking carefully at the work accomplished. We 
have pleasure in stating that it is but seldom that a 
local history has passed through our hands that has 
given us so much satisfaction, and we sincerely hope 
that the author may have health and opportunity to 
somewhat enlarge his work, and to issue an edition 
for which there would surely be a fair demand among 
the intelligent of the eastern counties. It was quite 
time that the little town of Bildeston should obtain 
a historian, for it has hitherto been almost systemati- 
cally ignored. Bildeston has a most stately fifteenth- 
century church, and its quiet streets are rendered 
picturesque by many an old half-timbered house. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century it fell 
into decay, the population diminished, the market 
was disused, and the ancient chapel of St. Leonard, 
which stood in the centre of the town, was destroyed. 
Quotations as to its early history are given from the 
Domesday Survey, Pipe Rolls, Hundred Rolls, Testa 
de Nevill, Pope Nicholas’s Taxation, etc. The list 
of rectors begins in 1304, and various notes are given 
of those of the last two centuries. This is followed 
by a list of the lords of the manor from 1086, with 
notes. In 1219 the manor came to Godfrey de 
Loveyn, through marriage with the heiress of Corn- 
hill, and remained in that family till 1351, when it 
passed by marriage to the Bourchiers, Earls of Essex. 
It subsequently changed hands with some frequency. 
Grants of the market and fair are transcribed, a list 
of trade tokens given, and a statement made as to the 
charities. One of the most interesting sections deals 
with the book of churchwardens’ accounts. It begins 
with an entry at Easter, 1516, giving the names of 
those chosen as highway surveyors, collectors of the 
cess, and ‘‘Sesyours for Vermin.” Unfortunately 
there is then a blank till 1565, when regular accounts 
begin. The last entry is in 1673. Descriptions are 
given of the destroyed chapel of St. Leonard, of the 
present interesting church, of some deeds in the parish 
chest, and of the monuments and tablets, with accounts 
and pedigrees of those they commemorate. 

The second part of the volume contains pedigrees 
and genealogical notices of the following families, all 
of which are or were connected with the parish: 
Alston, Barker, Beaumont, Blomfield, Brand, Cooke, 
Cole, Edge, Growse, Johnson, Loveyn, Parker, 
Parsons, Revett, Salmon, Stebbing, Terry, Wade, 
and Wilson. 


t & 
DEANERY OF BICESTER. PART VI. HISTORY OF 
UPPER AND LOWER HeEyForD. By Rev. 
J. C. Blomfield, M.A. Ziiiot Stock. 4to., 
pp. 164. . 
This is a good continuation of a good local history, 
upon which we have several times favourably com- 
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mented during its progress. An interesting feature is 
the facsimile of a 1604 map of Lower Heyford, which 
shows the acre-strips or furlongs in almost exactly the 
same way as they had been laid out a thousand years 
before by the first English settlers. Mr. Blomfield, 
however, though he quotes largely from Seebohm’s 
Village Community, shows that he has not at all 
grasped the tenure upon which land used to be held, 
or the old principle of common rights. Mr. Henry 
George, upon whose rendering of history he animad- 
verts, is far nearer the mark than Mr. Blomfield. 
The registers are of unusual interest, and are well 
described. The advowson of Lower Heyford is in 
the gift of Corpus Christi College, and that of Upper 
Heyford in the gift of New College ; the connection 
of these colleges with the two parishes is worked out 
in a full and interesting manner. The lists of rectors 
of the two Heyfords, beginning in the thirteenth 
ii are unusually complete, and are well anno- 
tated. 


% 

THE RURAL DEANERY OF CARTMEL, ITS CHURCHES 
AND ENDOWMENTS. Edited by R. H. Kirby, 
R.D., and other Clergy. James Atkinson, Ulver- 
ston. 8vo., pp. 125. Price not stated. 

We do not quite know why this book should have 
been sent us, as the accounts of the parishes are far 
too brief and modern to be of any value to the anti- 
quary. Its object seems to be chiefly polemical, and 
intended as a defence to attacks on endowments. 
There is one matter, however, with which we have 
some concern. On p. 44 it is said: ‘‘ It is a difficult 
matter to furnish a complete list of the curates of this 
chapelry (Cartmel Fell). Probably the only place 
where such a list is obtainable up to 1856 is the 
Diocesan Registry at Chester, but at a prohibitory 
cost.” Again on p. 74, under the account of Staveley- 
in-Cartmel, it is stated in a note that, ‘‘ owing to this 
portion of the diocese of Carlisle having formerly been 
in the diocese of Chester, any records relating to 
Staveley are to be found in the Chester Diocesan 
Registry. The Registrar, when applied to, declined 
to give any information unless payment was made by 
fees for search, etc.” If we understand these charges 
as merely implying that the Registrar refused to 
search and copy without fee, we don’t think there is 
any ground of complaint ; but if he declined to allow 
incumbents to consult the Episcopal Registers for 
literary purposes, save under heavy charges, then his 
conduct is unusual and blameworthy. If the latter 
supposition is correct, an appeal to Bishop Jayne 


would probably at once settle the matter. For our - 


own part, having had occasion to consult the early 
registers of six of our old sees, we have always met 
with much civility, and an entire lack of fee-claiming, 
from registrars and their clerks. 


THE HERALDRY IN THE CHURCHES OF THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By Rev. J. Harvey 
Bloom, M.A. Part II. C. &. Turner, Hems- 
worth. Crown 8vo., pp. 138. Price 7s, 6d. 

The first part of this meritorious work has already 

been noticed in our columns (vol. xxvi., p. 230). 

This second division deals with the Wapentake of 

Barkston Ash, the northern division of the Wapentake 

of Strafford and Tickhill, and the Soke of Doncaster. 


It is evidently compiled with care, and will be of 
some value to heralds and genealogists, though it has 
the same blemishes that were noted in the previous 
part. Why are not the old and puzzling arms on the 
battlements and bench-ends of Drax Church noticed ? 
% 

From the large number of SMALLER Books, PAMPH- 
LETS, and MAGAZINES that lie upon our table we 
notice: Votes on the Oxfordshire Domesday, by J. 
L. G. M. (Henry Frowde), price 3s. 6d. ; a small 
but really valuable contribution to the lore of the 
Great Survey.—The fifth volume of the Bookworm, a 
Treasury of Old-time Literature (Eliot Stock), pp. 
380.—The first volume of the London and Middlesex 
Note Book, edited by W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., 
B.C.L. (Elliot Stock), 8vo., pp. 288, illustrated, price 
10s.; of much value to antiquaries—The Etruscan 
Numerals, by Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A. (D. Nutt), 
a reprint from the Archeological Review.—The fourth 
and concluding part of vol. i. of the Essex Review 
(Edmund Durrant) ; it is a first-class quarterly county 
journal, whether we look at letterpress, illustrations, 
or printing ; it is remarkably good for §s.\—A Guide 
to St. Peter's Church, Howden, by Rev. W. Hutchin- 
son, M.A. (William Andrews and Co.), is an admir- 
able sixpenny handbook to this noble fabric, embel- 
lished with a ground-plan and several charming illus- 
trations.—Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, and His- 
torical Documents is a most tasteful illustrated cata- 
logue of eighty quarto pages, issued by Noel Conway 
and Co., of Birmingham. 

We also desire to offer a cordial welcome to the 
first (October) number of Wotts and Derbyshire Notes 
and Queries (Frank Murray), which is a monthly 
sixpenny venture under the joint editorship of Mr. J. 
Potter Briscoe and Mr. John Ward. The Rev. Dr. 
Cox, F.S.A., opens with ‘‘ Some Initial Words,” and 
Messrs. Ward, Hodgkin, Stenson, Sutton, Stapleton, 
and Tudor have short separate papers, in addition 
to the small type ‘Queries, Replies, and Sugges- 
tions.” 

We have also received the current numbers, but 
cannot now offer any comments, of Byegones, North- 
amptonshire Notes and Queries, Minerva, Celtic 
Monthly, East Anglian, and Western Antiquary. 

The Buzlder, October 22, reviews ‘‘ Architecture, 
a Profession or an Art,” from the institute point of 
view. —October 29 has some further illustrations of old 
Chester.—November 5 treats of the cathedral church 
of Truro, both in its present state and in its finished 
design ; certainly Mr. Pearson is producing a fabric 
worthy to take its place by the side of some of our 
medizval conceptions of a big church.—November 19 
has a letter from Mr. Philip H. Newman on the 
recently-discovered ancient wall-paintings at St. 
Nicholas, Harbledown. 


& & & 
Among the books received, held over for subsequent 
review or notice, are Mooks and Corners of Hereford- 
shire, Sketches of Cairo, Books in Chains, Dale Abbey, 
The Canadian Beaver, Culture in Early Scotland, 
Buckfast Abbey, Historical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, and Papal Penitentiary. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


THE WHITBREAD FAMILY. 

As an amateur genealogist I compiled, last year, 
a table of the Whitbread family. There is a missing 
link in that table which I should much like to supply, 
especially in connection with the approaching inau- 
guration of the Howard Statue in our Market Place, 
the centenary memorial to the philanthropist. He 
was second cousin to the statesman, the second Samuel 
Whitbread, and left his estate to the Whitbreads. 
John Howara’s grandfather married one of the seven 
daughters of Wm. and Lettice Whitbread of Carding- 
ton, all of whose birth registers I have found there. 
The date of this marriage was probably between 1675 
and 1700. The issue of it, who was father to the 
philanthropist, is merely mentioned as ‘‘ upholsterer ” 
in ** West Smithfield,” and a Nonconformist. He 
died 1742, his son John being about sixteen years 
old. The missing link would be completely supplied 
by the marriage register, as it would give (1) the first 
name of Mr. Howard, (2) ditto of Miss Whitbread, 
and (3) the date of the marriage. Any one, how- 
ever, of these three items would be welcome, and I 
should be willing to pay a little for the quest for them. 
Can you guide or help yours faithfully, 

EDWIN RANSOM. 

24, Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 


[Answers to be forwarded direct to Mr. Ransom. 
—Ebp.] 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers of they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Whilst the Editor will be glad to give any assistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
of of general interest, or on some new subject; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘© ANTIQUARY,” ¢o guestzons of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects. 
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